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THE ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE 


As this number of CANADIAN WELFARE appears, last-minute prepara- 
tions are being made for the Annual Meeting and Conference of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, both by committees and staff at headquarters 


and by the hundreds of people who will come to Ottawa from the far 
corners of the country to attend. 


Most local annual meetings of welfare organizations are over before 
ours is held, which means that our members have already examined 
their year’s work locally, and are full of questions about how to make 
their experience bear good fruit in the new season. The early-summer 
meeting of our national organization comes at a good time for helping 
one another with these questions. 


Division meetings, held the first day, will deal with the specific 
fields of work in which we engage: public welfare, child and family 
welfare, delinquency and crime, community chests and councils, and 
recreation. General sessions, held on the last day, will deal with subjects 
that do not fall into any one field of work, but are the common concern 


of all: family life, health insurance, problems of adolescents, and 
rehabilitation of the disabled. 


The middle day will be the day for the Council as an organization. 
This will be the occasion for looking at the state of the nation’s social 
welfare and our own achievement in the past year, and also for looking 
at the Council itself to see where it can strengthen itself to strengthen 
Canada’s total social welfare effort. 


Last year’s annual meeting, at the time of the biennial Canadian 
Conference on Social Work, was held in Quebec City. There for the 
first time we had large numbers of our French-speaking members with 
us, and we felt we had really come together, French and English, as one 
Canadian people working for our common welfare. 


This year we are meeting in the nation’s capital, and we hope this 
will be a symbol of our status as a national, though not a governmental, 
organization. Once again we are meeting near French Canada, another 
opportunity of deepening our understanding of one another, especially 
if we all try to communicate in whichever language, or whichever 
combination of the two languages, seems appropriate at the particular 
moment. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


Mental Health Week is being observed in Canada from May 3 to 
May 9 under the inspiration of the Canadian Mental Health Association. 
The Association has chosen a battle-cry for this week of intensive 
public education: “Poor mental health—let’s fight it where we find it”. 
To-day in Canada there are over 59,000 mental patients in hospitals. 
Many more patients are suffering from lack of treatment and even failure 
to discover that they are mentally ill. Chronic anxiety, fear, persistent 
sleeplessness, uny ielding loneliness, unreasonable resentments—any of 
these exaggerations of mental discomforts we all feel at some time or 
other—can reach the point of crippling the sufferer and causing him 
to withdraw from happy productive activity into a “nervous breakdown” 
or some other form of mental collapse. 


But we are slowly learning how to detect mental illness, how to 
prevent it, and how to cure it.  ; he article in this issue entitled “Mental 
Health Services in Saskatchewan” describes a whole-hearted effort to 
“fight it where we find it”. In our own provinces we can all support 
similar efforts that are being made by voluntary or governmental organi- 
zations separately or together. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND 


The Canadian Unemployment Insurance Fund stood at $864,000,000 
at the end of December 1952. Less than a year before, March 31, 1952, 
it stood at $778,000,000, and a year before that $664,000,000. During 
these years of high employment it is increasing at the rate of pretty close 
to $80,000,000 a year. 


It looks as if the Fund can very much more than pay any benefits 
for which unemployed workers can become eligible in any period of 
“normal” unemployment—and the rate of “normal” unemploy ment on 
which the Act was based was high: 12.4 per cent of the working force 
of the country. 


It would be interesting to figure out how much would be paid out 
of the Fund in benefit even if the unemployment rate rose rapidly to 
the 12.4 per cent. The period for which a worker may draw benefit, 
and the amount he may receive, are fixed by statute. The total number 
of people drawing benefit at any one time would be limited somewhat 
by the fact that, while people newly out of a job were becoming eligible 
to receive their benefits, other unemployed workers would be exhausting 
theirs. 


Considerations like these lead us to ask whether it is a sound practice 
to have so large a fund. Our unemployment insurance system could 
be made a better instrument for dealing with normal unemployment 
risks by altering some of the provisions of the Act. Present benefits 
might be increased. Duration of benefit might be extended: for instance, 
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the ratio between contributions and benefit payments might be changed. 
Classes of people not now covered should be included wherever it is 
administratively possible. 


Another suggestion that has been made is that benefit payments 
should be continued even though the unemployed worker is ill. At 
present if the unemployed worker gets sick his benefits are cut off even 
if his benefit period has not expired—he is no longer “capable of and 
available for work”. The BNA Act would scarcely allow unemploy- 
ment insurance to cover sick benefits, but surely a w ay could be found 
to permit a man to receive his unemployment i insurance benefits for the 
full period even if he is so unwise as to get flu during that time. 


These problems and others have been considered by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Committee of the Council’s Public Welfare Division, 
whose report is now in the hands of the Division’s National Committee. 
If the Unemployment Insurance Fund increases at the present rate, the 
whole program will have to be examined and revised as a result of 
public pressure. 


FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


Since our “Housing for Canada” 
issue appeared, CWC staff members 
have been asked many questions 
about housing. People who wish to 
learn more and do more may write 
to the Community Planning Associa- 
tion of Canada, 169 Somerset Street 
West, Ottawa. The CPA _ people 
know all the answers—or if they 
don’t they will make a valiant effort 
to find them for you. 


Quite a variety in this number: 
children, India again, mental health 
services, recreation, care of the 
chronically ill. Besides these, two 
subjects are included which are being 
discussed widely at present: the 
relationship between governmental 
and voluntary agencies in social wel- 
fare, and the social service index. The 
former, government-voluntary part- 
nership, was discussed by Mr. Philip 
Fisher at a meeting of the Commun- 
ity Chests and Councils Division, and 
his address is printed on page 27. 
Note that the word “Welfare” is 
given a capital letter—this is because 
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Mr. Fisher uses it here in a special 
sense, which he explains. Miss Shand’s 
article on the social service index 
gives the argument for and against 
the index, especially for. There will 
be some difference of opinion about 
some of Miss Shand’s points—let’s 
hear them. 


Bessie Touzel is leaving us, alas! 
On the next page, Mrs. Kaspar 
Fraser, recently a president of the 
Council, tells what Miss Touzel’s 
work means to her friends and 
co-workers. 


The Editorial Board of CanapIAN 
WELFARE invites you to luncheon on 
Wednesday, May 27, at the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa. We are having a 
smallish meeting of board, correspon- 
dents, authors, and anyone else who is 
specially interested. Your Annual 
Meeting announcement gives details, 
or write to us for further information, 
or just register at the Chateau. 


See you at the Annual Meeting! 
M.M.K. 
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BESSIE TOUZEL— AN APPRECIATION 


by LOIS FRASER 


The Canadian Welfare Council has suffered an irreparable blow. 
Bessie Touzel has resigned, to become the Executive Director of the 
Community Welfare Council of Ontario. 


To those of us who have worked in the Council of recent years, it will 
be hard to imagine it without her. Her generosity 
of mind, her self-abnegation and integrity, her 
unrivalled gift for helping people of widely differing 
points of view to find grounds for agreement, her 
charm, her sense of humour, all will be missed. 


In her familiarity with Canada in all its variety, 
from its large cities to its small hamlets, the condi- 
tions and habits and needs which differ so greatly 
from place to place across the country, she has been 
able to bring to every question a truly national 
point of view, enriched by knowledge of the experi- 
ence and best practice in social work in other 
countries. 





BESSIE TOUZEL But it seems to me that the greatest loss to the 
Council will be in that gift which she has of keeping in the forefront of her 
own mind, and of other people’s minds, the real purpose for which the 
Council exists. Social work has become involved and _ specialized, in 
response to the nature of the society in which we live. One often feels 
caught up in the machinery and bewildered by its complexity. This is, 
I think, particularly true of Council work. Bessie Touzel is able, in a way 
in which no one else in my experience is able, to make one feel the people 
for whom the whole thing exists, their needs and their humanity. 


If we have to lose her, it is fortunate that it is to the Community Welfare 
Council of Ontario that she is going. It is the only provincial body of that 
kind so far in Canada. Her gifts will have ample scope there and the work 
before her is of the utmost importance, not only to Ontario, but to us all. 


The Canadian Welfare Council has also a special interest in this appoint- 
ment. During the work of the Committee on Function and Organization, it 
has become apparent that one of the most difficult questions confronting 
social work in Canada is how to use effectively, for national planning and 
action, the enthusiasm and strength of interested people in the various parts 
of the country. Should we hope eventually to set up regional offices of the 
Canadian Welfare Council? Or should there be a welfare council in each 
province? What should the relationship be between these and the national 
body? With Bessie Touzel in the Community Welfare Council of Ontario, 
we shall have a good chance to work out one possible solution of this question 
in a practical way. 

There can be few people who, in leaving a post, take with them so much 


admiration and confidence, so much goodwill and affection as Bessie Touzel. 
We wish her God-speed. 
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RECREATION PROBLEMS 


By BEN SOLOMON 
Editor of Youth Leaders Digest 


T one of my recent training 
institutes for recreation di- 
rectors the question arose as 

to the most important problem facing 
American recreation today. Of course 
there are many problems, and there 
is no particular point in listing them 
in the order of their importance, but 


a few of them come to mind 
immediately. 

Why Not Girls? 
I’ve often wondered why such 


overwhelming emphasis has been and 
still is placed upon boys’ work, pro- 
grams for boys, saving boys, bringing 
up better men—and so very little 
thought given to girls’ work, to the 
need for helping little girls grow up 
to become better mothers, better 
homemakers, better leaders of their 
families of the future. 

We don’t do this in education, 
health, welfare. Why do we place 
so much emphasis on boys’ work in 
the recreation field? School facilities, 
buildings and instructional materials 
are given equally to girls and boys. 
Our public health effort, our social 
welfare programs consider girls fully 
as much as boys in all their budgets 
and plans. 

In general, we give equal care and 
have equal concern for girls as for 
boys, but peculiarly, we don’t do this 
in the recreation field. This is especi- 
ally felt in the case of poor little girls 
who have so little and need so much. 
Take a look at your own town, your 
own neighborhood. You probably 
have as many girls as boys in the 
population. Have you as much and 
as good a program for the girls as 
you have for the boys? There ought 
to be. 
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Winning, or Playing, the Game? 

And how come, somehow or 
other, we’ve allowed American re- 
creation to be lured, guided, con- 
trolled, and more or less subject to a 
whole set of false ideals, false goals? 
How come the scoreboard has be- 
come the god so many coaches, 
trainers, instructors, teachers and 
leaders worship? Must we always 
keep score?—in everything? Must we 
always win, get a higher number on 
the scoreboard —at any price? 


Have we forgotten that every 
activity in the recreational program, 
every game has basic values, values 
which are important to the participant 
in later life? Of what use is it if we 
win the higher figure on the tally 
sheet if we lose some of the character 
values the game is supposed to have 
for the player? 


What Are Leaders For? 

Then consider the quality of our 
youth leadership. Some of it—too 
little—is superb. We couldn’t ask for 
better. But in general, too general, it 
isn’t of a very high calibre. Too many 
of these leaders are much more inter- 
ested in the success of their activity 
than they are in the activity’s influ- 
ence upon the participant. I would 
not diminsh skill in activities but I 
certainly would like to increase the 
leader’s personal influence on the 
lives of the players. Special training 
in leadership is indicated here. It 
might pay important dividends. 

Stars or People? 

And why, why do we give so much 

of our attention to the best perform- 


ers, the most skilled, the most attract- 
ive, the ablest—they who constitute 
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but ten per cent of our children—and 
practically ignore the ninety per cent 
who make up the wallflowers, the 
shy and the backward, the unskilled 
and the modest? 

Altogether too often those who 
need us most get the least attention. 
Worse than that, by ignoring or 
overlooking them, we increase their 
frustration, we lower their ego, we 
push them farther and farther away 
from the program. Recreation leaders 
on all levels should think of these 
things and always remember that 
many of the world’s greatest men and 
women came from the ninety per 
cent, those who didn’t show very 
much promise in their childhood. 


Are Games Enough? 

Did you ever notice how very 
important the ball was to your 
program? I think we use 30 different 
kinds of balls in our various activities, 
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Girls Need Recreation, Too 






(NFB Photo) 


and we spend so much time teaching 
the youngsters to become expert in 
throwing, batting, catching, kicking, 
rolling, hitting, pushing, bouncing, 
slapping, striking, shooting and driv- 
ing a ball. 


Of course all of this is fine fun, 
which in itself is valuable, but all of 
it also accents physical activity, 
sometimes to the detriment of all 
other types of recreation. This makes 
one wonder what the program would 
be like if the ball were taken away 


and how much of a program would 
be left. 


Must recreation be liaisoned with 
physical activity to such a large 
extent? Must recreation be synony- 
mous with perspiration? It would be 
interesting to observe the nature of a 
program that didn’t rely so much 
upon the player’s ability, to bounce, 
throw or bat a ball. 
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Recreation and Education 

For years now there’s been a lot of 
talk about schools and recreation, 
about schools having an_ all-year 
round recreation program for all 
ages. And there are some mighty 
good starts in this direction to be 
seen. But seriously, if recreation has 
educational values (and we believe 
it has) and if education seeks to liai- 
son with recreation, if the school men 
really want to extend education 
outside the classroom into the great 
outdoors (as in school camping, for 
instance), then isn’t it about time that 
we designed schools for this purpose; 
trained school personnel in recrea- 
tional techniques, activities and pro- 
grams; equipped schools with recrea- 
tional facilities and equipment; de- 
signed the school budget to do a 
recreation job, and; created an edu- 
cational-recreational philosophy from 
the group up (or from the Board of 
Education down) that would wel- 
come, understand and support this 
kind of program? 

Isn’t it a problem of major propor- 
tion to expect recreation, public or 
private, or both, to make children 
healthy, to prevent them from com- 
mitting crimes, to improve their char- 
acter and personality, to solve their 
home, school and neighborhood prob- 
lems, to stop truancy, and in general 
to solve many of the sins of society to 
which children are heir—all on pea- 
nut budgets? Good recreational pro- 
grams with good leadership can do 


many fine things for children but 
this kind of a job will cost money, 
just as good schools, good public 
health, public welfare, and _ police 
work cost money. 


A Profession for Recreation 

And last, here’s another problem 
that maybe won’t be solved too 
quickly, but certainly is of great 
importance to the whole field of 
recreation; the problem of the crea- 
tion of standards leading to the pro- 
fessionalization of all recreational 
work. Standards are needed in nom- 
enclature, personnel, facilities, equip- 
ment, buildings and grounds, admin- 
istration, and program. Just as 
important, if this work is ever to be 
really profesionalized, an approved 
curriculum for training of recreation- 
ists on three levels (program, super- 
visory and executive), leading to 
certification of graduates by law, is 
very much needed. Following this, 
we might expect that a professional 
society of such certified workers 
would be organized, a society with 
standards of admission and with a 
code of ethics and a regular proce- 
dure to enforce it. 

Well, here’s a little work for re- 
creation statesmen, for thinkers and 
real leaders in this field. Nor are these 
all the major problems that need 
attention, but maybe they will do for 
a while. 

Which problem are you working 


on? 


—Reprinted by permission from Youth Leaders 
Digest, December 1952 


NEW WELFARE FILM 


IN SEARCH OF HOME is the April 1953 release in the National Film 
Board’s “Canada Carries On” series. It tells the story of adoption of 
children from the point of view of the social welfare agency, and 
describes the agency’s role and responsibility in finding the right 
home and the right parents for the children under its care. Black and 


white. 16 mm. and 35 mm., sound. 


11 minutes. Further informa- 


tion from the National Film Board, Ottawa. 
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GROUP CARE OF CHILDREN—A CHALLENGE 
TO THE COMMUNITY 


By K. PHYLLIS BURNS 


Secretary, Child and Family Welfare Divisions, 
Canadian Welfare Council 


HEN we speak of foster care, 

be it family or group care, 

we are speaking of a 
method of meeting a child’s need for 
a substitute for his most valuable 
asset, the thing he prizes above all, 
a home of his own. The child’s sense 
of the value of his parents to him 
is no accident. From birth his devel- 
oping feeling of security in the 
world around him as a friendly, 
satisfying place grows as his physical 
needs are met, usually by his mother. 


He acquires courage to grow and - 


develop as his parents encourage his 
impulses to grasp, to sit up, to crawl 
and to walk. Without this consistent 
affectionate support, children are 
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thwarted in the process of develop- 
ment from babyhood to childhood, 
through adolescence, to become 
adults. Whether*his own home has 
provided the tender loving care 
which he needs memos; the child’s 
own home has unique significance 
for him because it is his own. The 
significance of home and parents to 
children was established beyond 
doubt in various studies of children 
in a war situation made in England 
by Anna Freud and her associates. 


Removing a Child from His Home 


Because of the recognized import- 
ance of the child’s own home to him, 
child welfare services have a serious, 
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two-fold obligation—first to see that 
removal from his own home is only 
resorted to after the best skill which 
the community can muster has failed 
to keep his own home sufficiently 
strong and healthy for it to be a safe 
place in which to rear this child; and 
secondly, when the fateful decision 
to remove a child from his own home 
has been made, his needs are care- 
fully assessed and a resource to meet 
those needs is found. 


That community is culpable indeed 
if it provides only a different but not 
a better milieu for the child who has 
been deprived of his own home by 
the community’s action. Unless it is 
possible to provide suitable foster 
care we may expect the placed child 
to grow into adolescence and then 
into adulthood embittered, unloving, 
hostile and anti-social, if not so dam- 
aged that he shows his hatred by 
serious delinquency or a complete 
withdrawal from reality which leads 
him sooner or later into one of the 
mental hospitals. In the words of Dr. 
John Bowlby of London’s Tavistock 
Clinic, “The proper care of children 
deprived of normal home life can 
now be seen to be not merely an act 
of common humanity, but to be 
essential for the mental and social 
welfare of the community.” 


Safeguards for Foster Care 
Where a community subscribes to 
Dr. Bowlby’s thesis, child care pro- 
grams will be developed around three 
principles: 


The child’s own home is of such 
importance to him that every possible 
resource will be made available to 
maintain it or to rehabilitate it if this 
is possible. 

Placement will be considered only 
as a last resort, in the same sense that 
medicine resorts to surgery not for 
an acute or passing pain but where 
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the affected part, if left attached to 
the whole, will eventually destroy it. 
In short, placement will not be under- 
taken to solve a problem which some 
other resource would handle better 
or which requires only a temporary 
measure. 


Where placement is necessary, the 
type of care will be chosen in accord- 
ance with the needs of the particular 
child. Because of the infinite variety 
in children and the individuality of 
their particular needs, placement 
resources will include institutional 
and foster home facilities adequate 
both in quality and in quantity. 


Foster Homes 

The question may be asked, what 
does such a galaxy of placement 
resources include? First come: foster 
homes, an urgent need for many 
children who cannot remain with 
their own parents. Especially needed 
are homes that can offer warm 
parental care to children who can 
use substitute parents. This type of 
care is essential for infants and pre- 
school age children, when mother 
love is an irreplaceable necessity for 
sound personality development. 
Homes are needed that will last as 
long as the foster child needs them; 
homes where the child will be ac- 
cepted and loved, through his good 
days and bad—where, in other words, 
he will belong. 


Foster parents must be found 
who can take children permanently 
for adoption, primarily because they 
have a generous love for children and 
their own family group is incomplete. 
We need a much larger number of 
families prepared to share children 
with the social agency and perhaps 
too with their own parents; foster 
parents who can accept board for the 
service they give and who are able 
to help in working through with the 
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foster child the complicated relation- 
ships which result from the fact that 
he must live apart from his family. 
These are boarding home parents 
who, as part of a team, help the foster 
child to grow and mature as a self- 
reliant, self-directing person. 


The Swing Away from 
Institutional Care 
and Back Again 

There was a period when it was 
thought that a plentiful supply of 
such foster parents was readily avail- 
able and provided the answer to all 
needs of all children who were 
separated from their own parents. 
During those years, institutions fell 
into disuse and many closed their 
doors, or kept open in spite of the 
suspicion and criticism to which they 
were subjected by a doubting com- 
munity. The partisans of institutions 
considered that this type of care 
could not be surpassed and were 
reluctant to give way to new ideas 
in child care. The foster home care 
supporters could see no merit in 
institutional programs. Probably this 
was a phase which had to be endured, 
yet in the last few years we have 
witnessed a major swing of the 
pendulum to a point where institu- 
tional care is now regarded as an 
important resource in the child 
welfare program. 

It is important to remind ourselves, 
however, that the swing of the 
pendulum has not been complete, 
because it has not swung back to the 
institution which was common twen- 
ty years ago but to a new type of 
group care. The change in the 
institutional type of care being 
offered today is largely due to the 
institutions themselves. During the 
years in which their services were in 
ill repute, there was much self- 
examination and soul-searching. 
Institutions came to see that some 
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children whom they had _ reared 
only appeared to be successful, but 
in fact were not able to live in the 
community satisfactorily. 

Many young women discharged 
into the community from behind 
institutional walls became unmarried 
mothers, because behind those walls 
they had not learned how to take 
responsibility, how to make their 
own decisions, and how to relate hap- 
pily to members of the opposite sex. 


Other young people reared in 
institutions married and set up 
homes, but in some instances the 
homes did not stand the strain of 
every day living and there were, 
as a ‘result, desertions and separations. 
In some instances breakdown could 
be attributed to the fact that these 
young people had not learned to give 
and to receive affection in close per- 
sonal relationships, and hence were 
not able to be satisfactory husbands, 
wives, or parents. Institutional boards 
and staffs began to wonder if there 
was something wrong with the type 
of care these children had received. 


Difficulties in Using Foster Homes 

Similarly, the experience of agen- 
cies using foster homes during the 
last fifteen years has Jed to the belief 
that this type of care does not have 
the answer to the problems of some 
children who must be placed. Unfor- 
tunately there is still a critical short- 
age of foster homes, which means 
that frequently there is not the 
choice of homes which makes it 
possible to meet the special needs of 
an individual child. 

Also it has been recognized that 
foster homes are subject to many of 
the same uncertainties which beset 
own homes and that foster parent- 
hood is a job with exacting demands 
that not all prospective foster parents 
are able to meet, with the result that 
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many foster children have had to 
face replacements and go into new 
homes, which is an upsetting experi- 
ence for any child, particularly when 
it is added to an initial experience of 
being given up by his own parents. 
Then, too, there was the sobering 
experience which many agencies have 
faced in which homes that seemed to 
be ideal as foster homes were not 
able to report success with some 
children placed with them. 


Some Children Need Group 
Care Anyway 

Against this background of experi- 
ence in the child welfare field, we 
must also take into account the fact 
that the social work field is constantly 
adding to its knowledge of human 
behaviour and children’s needs, and 
to its capacities to make use of this 
knowledge in agency programs. Past 
experience with children needing 
foster care, coupled with enriched 
understanding of what children need 
and how their needs may be met, has 
resulted in a growing conviction, of 
which there is now some impressive 
proof, that certain children need care 
in company with other children, 
whereas other children require for 
their optimum development indivi- 
dualized care in a normal home 
setting. 

As a consequence, the child wel- 
fare agency now seeks to provide 
foster care resources which will 
recognize the differences in needs of 
the various children whom it is called 
upon to place, and to select for a 
specific child a specific resource to 
match his needs as closely as possible. 
Although all children are different, 
it is possible to suggest types of 
children who seem most readily to 
fit into foster homes, and other 
groups of children for whom group 
care seems to be preferable. 
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Who Need Foster Home Care? 

We should seek foster home care 
for: 

The child who is an infant or of 
pre-school age and who requires a 
warm, parental relationship with a 
mother person to assure healthy per- 
sonality development. 

The child who has not known a 
parental relationship with an adult 
and who needs to have an experience 
of home life. 

The child who is separated from 
his own parents but who can be 
helped to establish a_ parent-child 
relationship with other parents and 
who has had a sufficiently happy 
experience so far in his life that he 
can give some degree of affection and 
satisfaction to substitute parents. 

The child who has to have a per- 
manent home, either through adop- 
tion or long-term boarding home 
care because he has no family of his 
own. This often includes the illegi- 
timate child or the infant who is 
deserted by his parents. 


Who Need Group Care? 


Institutional care, on the other 
hand, is profitable for other groups 
of children: 

Those who require temporary 
study in order that their needs will 
be fully understood as a basis for 
planning a permanent way for them. 

The child who requires temporary 
care but not new parents, i.e. in the 
case of short term illness in the 
family of a school age child. In the 
same category fall those children 
whose parents are not able to face 
the prospect of new parents compet- 
ing for their child’s affection and 
who wish to play an active part in a 
child’s placement. Group care is often 
desirable where there are several 
children in the family who’ may be 
kept together in group care but ‘for 
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whom no foster home would have 
the necessary physical resources. 

For the child whose age at the time 
he comes into the agency is such 
that a foster home is not suitable. 
This is often the case with the 
adolescent. 

A child who has a special problem 
with which he is going to require 
special help. Examples of this are: 
the child whose home experience in 
his own home or in foster homes has 
meant a series of failures and who is 
afraid to enter into a close familial 
relationship with foster parents. This 
child needs success and recognition 
which he may be able to achieve in 
the group and where demands will 
not be made upon him for an affec- 
tional response from foster parents 
which he is not able to satisfy; and 
the child whose dislike and distrust 
of adults, which leads him to show 
considerable hostility to them, is more 
easily borne where there are several 
adults among whom it can be shared, 
rather than having it directed only 
to a foster mother or a foster father 
or both; the child whose happiness 
and distrust of the adult world is 
shown by actions which neither his 
own nor foster parents could accept, 
but for whom a special group setting 
may provide certain necessary con- 
trols and opportunity to learn, with a 
range of adults in the institution, that 
some adults can be trusted. 

The child whose delinquent beha- 
viour has become so serious that he 
must be removed from the commun- 
ity. Many of his problems are the 
same as those we have already 
described, but the institution designed 
for delinquents provides certain con- 
trols over his behaviour since he has 
demonstrated his inability to control 
himself. 

The child with handicaps needing 
medical or educational treatment best 
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provided in a group setting. These 
handicaps may be physical, mental or 
emotional and include those children 
who are diagnosed as psychopaths, 
infantile schizoids, the feeble-minded, 
and certain children with physically 
crippling conditions. 


What Institutions Must Have 

The varied groups of children who 
can use group care indicate the 
different types of institutional re- 
sources which the community must 
develop. if it is to meet the needs of 
children who require them. In spite 
of the different needs which often 
cannot be met within a single institu- 
tion, there are some requirements 
common to all institutions: 

A plant suitable to its needs and 
the needs of the children whom it 
serves. Invariably the children should 
be dealt with in small groups, whe- 
ther in a small group home, a cottage 
plan institution or a large congregate 
building. 

Staff living and working with the 
children who can give them such 
affection and security as they need, 
whether they are able to reciprocate 
fully or not. They need to have a 
sufficiently rich and happy life to be 
able to share warmth and love with 
the children, to be young enough to 
still enjoy life and help children to 
do so also. They must be in good 
health and should have interests and 
hobbies of their own which can be 
used to enrich the experience of the 
children in their care. 

A schedule of work and play to 
provide varied opportunities for the 
children to learn skills, to take 
responsibility, and absorb new ideas, 
in accordance with their capacities. 

A program designed to promote 
the all-round development of each 
child as an individual. It will have 
a schedule that is flexible enough to 
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accommodate the child who is not 
able to conform to the group sched- 
ule and who seems to have particular 
needs. 

Good physical care including med- 
ical supervision and an adequate 
dietary, prepared with expert advice. 

Services provided by the institution 
or in co-operation with a community 
agency to prepare the child to return 
to his natural setting. The institution 
will consider itself only as a phase in 
the life of the child—a stopping 
place on the way home, or to a foster 
home, or to independent status in the 
community. 


Institutions for Treatment 

These requirements are basic both 
to the custodial institution and to 
the specialized group-care situation. 
However, the institution providing 
specialized service must go further. 
It must provide not only custodial 
care but treatment of the specific 
problems with which the children 
come. Such specialized group-care 
resources are scarce in Canada and 
the services which each one must 
provide are manifold. 


Treatment institutions are needed 
for children, frequently adolescents, 
who show conspicuous evidence of 
maladjustment. These children are 
hostile towards authority, are aggres- 
sive and distrustful of adults. 

Frequently they have moved from 
foster home to foster home after 
exhausting the tolerance of foster 
parents who did all they could for 
them with no response. Sometimes 
they are children who have lived 
under intolerable pressures exerted 
by their parents to have them con- 
form to a pattern of behaviour from 
which the child has run away, or 
which he has flouted by stealing or 
acting out whatever form of behavi- 
our he felt would’ be most unaccept- 
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able to his parents. These are adoles- 
cents who have been deeply hurt 
during infancy or childhood who, 
in a period when independence is 
developing, are hitting out against the 
adults in their lives for real or sup- 
posed failure to provide the things of 
which the adolescent has felt a 
desperate need. Often these are 
nothing more than love, a sense of 
belonging, and a feeling of import- 
ance, and yet their lack has left an 


indelible mark on this young person’s 
life. 


How the Institution Provides 
Treatment 
For institutions attempting to give 
treatment help to children of this ° 
kind, what are the treament resources 
available to them? Above all, there 
is the child himself, with his capacity 
to use help and his wish to do so in 
order to achieve a happier way of 
living. Then there is the controlled 
living situation where he is enabled 
to move at his own pace, with limits 
set for the protection of himself, the 
group with whom he lives and the 
community as a whole. 


In that living situation also, there is 
the consistent, warm interest of the 
adults in helping him get rid of 
some of his feelings of anger and 
hurt, who deal with him with respect 
for his feelings, but also with 
consideration for others. There is 
the caseworker, whose job it is to 
help_the child resolve his conflicts 
in himself towards his parents or 
other adults in his world, and who 
can help him make plans for the 
future. 


Added to all these is the varied 
program which the institution will 
provide within itself or secure from 
the community, but which will be 
designed to build confidence in this 
disturbed child by the repetitive 
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experience of adult approval or 
success in activities such as basketball, 
fencing, art, etc. The objective is a 
learning program where the child 
will have not only satisfaction but 
also know something of the routines 
and disciplines of working with 
others. 

In such a group setting where he is 
in contact with several understand- 
ing, carefully chosen adults, this 
young person will have an opportun- 
ity to experience adult-child relation- 
ships again and try out the various 
adults to discover that there is some- 
one in the adult world who can be 
trusted. From confidence built in 
one adult, a child will gradually move 
out to be more trusting of adults and 
therefore have less need to be hostile 
and damaging to individuals and to 
society. 

The success which a residential 
treatment center can have depends 
to a large extent upon its ability to 
provide a well-rounded environment 
with access to the necessary facilities 
essential to successful treatment. An 
important resource for the treatment 
centre is time, because it must be 
realized that damage which is done 
to an individual, possibly over a 
period of fourteen years, cannot be 
undone in three months, six months, 
or even twelve. If treatment seems 
protracted, it should be remembered 
too that through this process re- 
education is being undertaken not 
for a year or two but for a lifetime, 
and of a human being whose life will 
involve not only the individual con- 
cerned, but his marriage partner and 
his children. 


A residential treatment centre also 
requires money. 

These programs, which are experi- 
mental and clinical, cannot be cheaply 
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operated. The cost of this type of 
care seems high unless we recognize 
it as a resource for the treatment of 
an illness, where the cost can and 
should be compared with the cost 
of treating such physical illnesses as 
tuberculosis, poliomyelitis, diabetes, 
and other damaging conditions. They 
must be adequately financed because 
the children who come to them have 
real potentialities for growth and we 
cannot afford to fail with them. Such 
failure would involve not financial 
failure but a social loss. The dividends 
from an investment in services of this 
kind are great, not only in happiness 
to the child who is treated but also 
to the community because of the 
contribution which he will be enabled 
to make if he takes his place in the 
adult world. 

Possibly above all the residential 
treatment centre needs qualified staff. 

None of these institutional pro- 
grams can succeed unless they are 
operated by a. staff adequate in 
numbers, mature in their outlook on 
life, and skilled in understanding the 
troubled children in their care. The 
need for carefully selected and 
trained staff extends from the exec- 
utive director to every person work- 
ing in contact with the children in 
any capacity. Without an investment 
in staff, investments in the other 
aspects of the program will avail 
nothing. 

Errors may be forgiven in life, we 
are told, but when such errors are 
made in planning for children, they 
affect human lives deeply, sometimes 
irrevocably. On behalf of children 
hitherto misplaced, either in their 
own homes or in substiture care, we 
cannot ignore the obligation to 
develop the varied resources to meet 
their needs. Children do not wait. 
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Parliament Hill 


Importance of the voluntary 
worker to offset the essential imper- 
sonality of government welfare work 
was emphasized in a recent public 
address by Hon. Paul Martin, minis- 
ter of national health and welfare. 


Mr. Martin believes that public 
welfare programmes can_ never 
achieve the elasticity and adapt- 


ability of private services staffed by 
volunteers who offer their services 
at a more intimate and friendly level. 

He said: 

“Their (government programmes) 
chief function is to build the founda- 
tion of legislative and __ financial 
support for our complete welfare 
structure. By their very nature, public 
welfare services must be somewhat 
general in scope and uniform in 
application. They must therefore 
depend to a considerable extent for 
their success on the final friendly 
link with the individual citizen that 
only the voluntary welfare worker 
can provide. 

“In the final analysis, whether 
action is taken through the formal 
processes of government or through 
the less restrictive channel of private 
voluntary effort, the principal ingre- 
dient of success in each case is the 
same—the participation of the indi- 
vidual citizen . . 


“I hope that no one will see in 
the increasing weight of government 
welfare work the impending disap- 
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pearance of the voluntary agency. 
If the spirit of individual initiative, 
of individual sharing, of individual 
service and sacrifice is ever lost by a 
community, that community itself is 
lost. There will always be in Canada 
plenty of room for the personal, 
human contribution that only the 
volunteer can make, for voluntary 
effort is the leaven of community 
life.” 


Between them, Mr. Martin ob- 
served, government and _ voluntary 
agencies are now spending $1.5 bil- 
lions a year on welfare work in 
Canada, roughly 100 times what was 
spent 40 vears ago. 

They had established an effective 
partnership which might be one- 
sided financially but which was 
essential in terms of quality and 


value. He hoped the day would 
never come when Canadians per- 
mitted their governments to dis- 


place those agencies which gave the 
individual an opportunity for a very 
real and personal part in welfare 
work. eee 


Canadian doctors will soon have 
new standard tables of average 
weights for persons of- varying ages 
and _ heights. 

For years, the familiar tables in 
use in doctors’ offices and schools 
have been based on studies made 30 
or 40 years ago in other countries 
and with a limited number of people. 
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Even more recent tables, health 
officials say, are of American origin 
and of unknown value in _ their 
application to Canadians or to large 
groups. 

Nutritionists say the lack of dis- 
tinctive Canadian standards are a 
handicap to their studies, particularly 
since weight and height changes are 
frequently the most important factor 
in an individual’s physical condition. 

The Health Department’s nutrition 
division and the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics are undertaking a joint 
survey of several thousand persons. 
The sample individuals whose weights 
will be checked have been selected to 
provide a representative selection of 
the entire population by age, height, 
weight and racial extraction. 

Upon completion of the studies 
later this year, the results will give 
the department enough information 
on which to issue new standard tables 
of an authentic Canadian average. 

ee so 

Gamma globulin, a substance which 
has attracted wide attention in the 
United States as a temporary vacci- 
nation against poliomyelitis, will be 


tested in Canada this spring by the 
Connaught Medical Research labora- 
tories in Toronto. 


Health department experts say 
preliminary U.S. reports on the vac- 
cine are “encouraging,” but they 
caution that final evaluation will 
require further and wider experimen- 
tation. 

Special equipment for the produc- 
tion of small quantities of gamma 
globulin, an extract from human 
blood plasma, is being purchased in 
the U.S. at a cost of $67,000. 


A government-sponsored confer- 
ence of public health and research 
experts was held in Ottawa last 
January. The conference recom- 
mended that a limited clinical trial 
of the vaccine be carried out in 
various parts of the country where a 
number of polio cases develop this 
year. 

A standing committee composed of 
provincial health institutions and 
medical schools is being established 
to keep in touch with the situation 
and advise the federal health depart- 
ment. 


GENERAL NEWS 


The 1952 edition of 
the annual booklet 
“Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Canada,” published by 
the Department of Labour, gives a 
general outline of the ten provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
a detailed summary of the changes 
made in 1952. 

Among the major changes in 1952 
were the increases in the percentage 
rate of payment for disability. Four 
provinces raised the percentage rate: 
British Columbia and Quebec from 
663 to 70 per cent; and Alberta and 
Prince Edward Island from 663 to 
75 per cent. A percentage rate of 75 
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Workmen’s 
Compensation 


has been in effect in Saskatchewan 
since 1945 and in Ontario since 1950. 

The maximum annual earnings on 
which compensation is based under 
respective provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, was increased in 
Alberta, Nova Scotia, and Quebec 
from $2,500 to $3,000, in British 
Columbia from $2,500 to $3,600, and 
in Saskatchewan from $3,000 to 
$4,000. This change in the Saskat- 
chewan maximum puts it on the 
same basis as the Ontario maximum 
of $4,000 annual earnings. 

In British Columbia, benefits to 
widows were raised to $75 a month 
(the highest payable in any prov- 
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ince); and to $50 in New Brunswick. 
In Alberta, the monthly payment to 
all widows receiving compensation 
because of earlier accidents was 
brought up to the present level of 
$50. The British Columbia Legislature 
directed that the hospital insurance 
premiums of widows and dependent 
children should be paid from the 
Accident Fund. 

Five provinces—Alberta, British 
Columbia, Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick and  Saskatchewan—in- 
creased the monthly benefit to 
dependent children. In Alberta, how- 
ever, the increased allowance is to be 
paid to the age of 16 instead of 18. 
“We, who for years 
saw the need of a 
national coordinated 
program for the civilian disabled, 
can now see that more has been 
accomplished in the last year than 
was accomplished in the previous ten 
vears in this direction”, said Dr. Fred 
McNally, chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee for the Rehab- 
ilitation of the Disabled, in addressing 
the opening session of the Committee 
in Montreal in February. 

Recognizing the necessity of know- 
ing as precisely as possible the needs 
of handicapped people who were 
unemployed and seeking work, the 
Committee had at its last meeting 
recommended a pilot survey of the 
handicapped registered for employ- 
ment in Montreal. Since then, the 
survey has been approved by the 
Government and is now well under 
way. It is evident so far that about 
half those registered would be 
greatly aided in finding and holding 
suitable jobs, if they are provided 
with a variety of forms of aid, includ- 
ing medical treatment and training. 

During the past six months the 
number of handicapped receiving 
training under the federal-provincial 
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Progress in 
Rehabilitation 


agreements has increased, and further 
steps are under consideration to 
broaden the scope of training for the 
disabled needing it. 

Progress has been made in the 
direction of producing more trained 
people to handle the highly technical 
problems of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Approaches have been made 
to the various universities in Canada 
with a view to increasing the number 
of young people entering or special- 
izing in physical medicine to work in 
the rehabilitation field. As a direct 
result of previous efforts of the 
National Committee, there has already 
been increased interest in the occu- 
pational and physiotherapy fields. 
Dr. Hoyle Campbell of Toronto has 
done much to stimulate this training 
activity. 

The Ontario Gov- 
Clinics for ernment is planning 
Alcoholics a system of clinics 
for alcoholics throughout the Prov- 
ince and expects that over the next 
ten years more than twenty clinics 
will be established. The Alcoholism 
Research Foundation, a government- 
backed organization which now 
operates a clinic in Toronto, will 
direct the clinics to be set up in 
other places. The second report of 
the Foundation showed that 53 per 
cent of the cases treated at the 
Toronto clinic have remained sober 
since discharge. 
Cardinal Léger has 
announced the es- 
tablishment of a 
Social Action Secretariat to coordin- 
ate activities of Roman Catholic 
movements and labour unions. The 
Reverend Charles Mathieu, ecclesi- 
astical adviser to professional associa- 
tions and professor of social sciences 
at the University of Montreal, is 
director-general. The secretariat will 
serve as a clearing house for social 
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Social Action 
Secretariat 








movement undertakings and its staff 
will provide a variety of services. 


In February a one- 


a Brothers day conference of 
onference Big Brothers Asso- 
ciations was held in Hamilton, 
Ontario. The occasion was the 
annual meeting of the Hamilton 
Association, which invited other 


Canadian associations to send repre- 
sentatives. Visitors attended from 
Kingston, Oshawa and Owen Sound, 
(three cities which are considering 
setting up Big Brothers Associations), 
from Ottawa Big Brothers and from 
the Canadian Welfare Council. Mr. 
Gentile, executive director of the 
American Big Brothers Association 
was present. 

In June and early 
July an international 
seminar on Human 
Implications of Development Plan- 
ning will be held in India by World 
University Service. Canada is sending 
32 students from 22 universities, with 
eight senior leaders. One of the 
leaders is Dr. Eugene Forsey, research 
director of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, who is a member of the 
editorial board of this magazine. 


Mental Health 


Services in Boys’ 


Seminar 
in India 


The federal govern- 
Training School ment is continuing 

its support of men- 
tal health services in the Boys’ 
Industrial School, East Saint John, 
N.B., with a grant of $7,400 for the 
current year, and about $8,000 being 
set aside for 1953-1954. Since July 
1951 a clinical psychologist has been 
employed at the School and he is 
responsible for mental testing, ap- 
praising personality factors and 
counselling the boys. When organic 
troubles are found to be the root of 
behaviour problems, the boys are 
referred to a consulting psy chiatrist. 
A psychiatric social worker was 
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appointed to the staff in June 1952 
and is responsible for liaison with 
the boys’ homes, and community 
welfare organizations, schools, and 
court officers throughout the Prov- 
ince. Beginning last October the 
psychologist and social worker organ- 
ized a series of conferences on 
delinquency which were attended by 
people representing churches, schools, 
the juvenile court, welfare organiza- 
tions, child-caring institutions and 
similar services. 


Professor Saul Bern- 
stein of the Boston 
Group Work University School 
of Social Work conducted an 
institute on social group work at the 
Maritime School of Social Work in 
March. About 30 people attended the 
sessions, some of them coming from 
other parts of the province. Professor 
Bernstein also addressed a_ public 
meeting on “The Place of Group 
Work in our Present Day Society”. 


The Federal Gov- 
ernment has made a 
grant of $7,300 to a 
clinic devoted solely to the diagnosis 
and treatment of the diseases of old 
age being established at Scarborough, 
Ontario. The clinic is under the 
direction of the local board of health. 
The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare said the clinic would serve 
“as a pilot project for two or three 
years to see what can be achieved in 
aiding older people to lead happier 
and more useful lives.” The clinic 
will be open to residents of the 
township 50 years of age or older. It 
will be for diagnosis only, including 
urinalysis, blood examination, chest 
x-ray and electrocardiagram. Cases 
requiring further investigation will be 
referred to the Toronto East General 
Hospital or to the Toronto General 
Hospital. 


Institute on 


Clinics 
for Aged 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICE INDEX 
By GWENDOLYN V. SHAND 


T was just 77 years ago that the 

first Social Service Index came 

into being. In Boston during the 
month of May, 1876, a card file was 
set up for the prev ention of duplica- 
tion in relief giving, “to detect 
imposture”, and “to promote econ- 
omy and efficiency in the distribution 
of relief”. It was called the “Duplicate 
Registration Bureau”; the cards con- 
tained the names and addresses of 
those in receipt of relief, and also 
the names of the groups or churches 
which were giving the help. A short 
summary on the family or individual 
concerned was attached and kept 
up-to-date. Other cities followed suit 
in developing this type of Bureau 
and for about 25 years it served its 
purpose. 


Gradually, as ideas concerning 
welfare work changed, the Index 
itself underwent a complete reorgan- 
ization. Boston again led the way. It 
was in 1903 that an entirely new 
system was set up w ith cards very 
similar to those in use today. 


The Modern Social Service Index 


At the present time the Social Ser- 
vice Index, or Exchange, is a card 
file of the names and addresses of 
those receiving service or relief 
within the area covered by the organ- 
ization; and the names of ‘the agencies 
which provide the service or relief, 
with the date of indexing. 


The Index does not show the 
details of the problems of any 
family or individual listed on the 
cards. It is only a guide for the 
agencies, to show them where 
information can be secured. It is, in 
effect, an “index of the records” 
which are in the files of the agencies. 
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The Social Service Index is strictly 
confidential, and is for the use only 
of the welfare agencies of the com- 
munity. Each agency must make 
application to become a user of this 
service and it must meet certain 
standards, such as the keeping of 
proper records which are safeguarded 
from all except the members of the 


staff. 


The majority of social workers are 
aware that there has been a height- 
ened interest in the Social Service 
Index during the last few years. After 
the reorganization in 1903, the Index - 
was for years taken for granted and, 
so long as it was operated efficiently 
and professionally in each city, there 
was little discussion about it. 


Questions About the Index 


Recently the picture has changed, 
and such groups as the National 
Committee on Social Service Ex- 
change have been increasingly active. 
A number of fine articles on the 
Social Service Index have appeared 
in various professional journals. The 
article which has aroused the greatest 
interest in Canada is probably that 
by Mr. Teicher in the “Social Work 
Journal” of January 1952,1 both 
because of his position in Canadian 
social work, and his assumption that 
we can eliminate one of the oldest 
tools of our profession. 


Mr. Teicher’s article was under 
the title: “Let’s Abolish the Social 
Service Exchange”. His arguments 
for abolishing the Social Service 
Index fall mainly under two headings. 
The first concerns the concept of 
democracy. He says that case 


1 “Let’s Abolish the Social Service Ex- 
change”, by Morton I. Teicher. Social Work 


Journal, January 1952. 
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workers affirm their faith in people— 
“all people”—and through the use of 
Index they are “expressing our mis- 
trusts and doubts about people”. 

Mr. Teicher considers that “if we 
truly believe in people and in their 
right and power to shape out their 
own fate, then we should acknow]l- 
edge the fact that we are denying 
that belief in our maintenance of a 
central registry”. If we abolish the 
Index we shall be “truer to the values 
of a democratic society”. 

The second argument centres 
around the question of professional 
ethics. Mr. Teicher fears that the 
sharing of information between 
agencies may lead to the misuse of 
confidential material. He also objects 
to the current practice of ‘ ‘clearing” 
names at the Index without the 
client’s knowledge or consent. “How 
comfortable can a case worker be’, 
he asks, “in any kind of professional 
relationship, if he has information 
about another person, without that 
person’s knowledge?” 

The worker has “investigated” the 
client without asking his permission. 
This may break off the relationship 
between worker and client when the 
latter discovers he has done so. 
Relationship between worker and 
client is more open and above-board 
if the Index is not used. When the 
worker does not attempt to learn the 
information which may be supplied 
by others, he is forced to make more 
effective use of his own experience 
and his accumulated body of knowl- 
edge about people in general. 

One of the statements that Mr. 
Teicher makes in his article applies 
particularly to any current discussion 
of the place of Social Service Index. 
He says, “we find ourselves in a time 
when our particular way of living 
and associating with one another is 
subject to constant scrutiny and 
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re-examination”. Social workers agree 
that in all phases of social work, we 
are beginning to re-examine our me- 
thods and even our basic assumptions. 


Keeping Trust 

One cannot consider the Social 
Service Index without reviewing 
carefully what has been done in the 
field in recent years. As case workers 
became more concerned with the 
confidential nature of their work and 
of their records, the Index studied its 
methods, and made certain changes. 
The National Committee on Social 
Service Exchange about two years 
ago brought in a number of recom- 
mendations concerning the safeguard- 
ing of information. Particular atten- 
tion was given to inquiries concern- 
ing the unmarried mother and her 
child, to adoptions and similar 
problems. 


Why “Index”? 

The role of the Index as a file of 
the records of welfare agencies, the 
“master Index of agency files”, has 
been emphasized. For this reason 
many social workers believe that the 


old word “Exchange” should be 
dropped, and the newer word “In- 
dex” substituted. 


The Index Helps the Client 

Miss Perlman of Chicago in a 
recent article’ refers to the increased 
“competence in purposive interview- 
ing which makes us less dependent 
on the need for the picture of the 
past history of the individual or the 
family”. She points out, however, 
that full self-determination is an illu- 
sion, and that in most instances the 
caseworker needs to deal adequately 
with a reality problem. Even the most 
discriminating interview may not be 
able to take the place of information 
obtained from another agency. 





2 “Case Worker’s Use of Collateral Informa- 
tion”, by Helen Harris Perlman. Social Case- 
work, October, 1951. 
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When a client comes to an agency, 
no matter what his financial standing, 
he is under emotional stress, his 
perspective is frequently distorted, 
and he may not be realistic. Some- 
times he is not aware of the import 
of certain information, or may pur- 
posely try to hide things. What is the 
real significance of some of the 
information he gives under these 
circumstances? 

We all agree that the client him- 
self must be the primary source of 
information. Is he the only source and 
can we base our help only on this 
information? In many instances we 
need something more to supplement 
what is given, or to clarify what is 
given. Surely such facts can be 
validly sought from another agency. 

Miss Simcox says:* “Experience 
shows, however, that information 
about the client’s contact with an- 
other agency may corroborate, am- 
plify, or throw new light on the 
client’s statement of his problem and 
help immeasurably in its evaluation” 

. “This is not ‘checking on the 
Ruan’, but using the observation and 
study of other agencies for better 
diagnosis and treatment.’ 


Dangers of Not Using the Index 

Perhaps we have not considered 
carefully enough what may happen 
to people when there are duplicate 
“investigations”, just because the 
agencies have not used the Index. We 
should consider, too, what the conse- 
quence may be to clients when, un- 
known to one another, two workers 
are in touch with the same individual 
or family, and working with the 
client on conflicting plans. What 
would happen to the client-worker 
relationships of both agencies under 
such circumstances? 


3“The Social Service Exchange’, by 
Beatrice R. Simcox. Journal of Social Casework, 
November, December, 1947. 
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Miss Sytz, in her article,* quotes 
from a thesis prepared by a student 
in New Orleans which showed that 
where agencies neglected to pay 
attention to the Social Service Index 
registrations, there was delay in 
understanding the nature of the 
client’s difficulty, and clients tended 
to wander from one agency to an- 
other for help. 


The time element must not be 
forgotten. In case work our time is 
limited; we are not psychoanalysts. 
In many instances there may be a 
need to help the client make a speedy 
decision. The use of the Index gives 
the worker more chance to focus on 
the problem itself, and to help the. 
client to do what is actually feasible. 
Many clients know there is a clear- 
ance system and take the Index for 
granted. They are used to having 
information ‘sought by insurance 
companies, credit bureaux, and by 
hospitals, to name only a few 
examples. They are familiar with 
investigations of eligibility for relief 
or pensions. There is probably much 
less misunderstanding about records 
than there was 20 or 25 years ago. 


The Client and the Routines 

A client accepts many routines 
when he applies for help. Do we ask 
the consent of a client when we keep 
a record? Yet compared to what is 
in records, the information on an 
Index is negligible. Many people see 
records,—_workers, the supervisors, 
the psychiatrist, and perhaps others. 
We feel no hesitancy about this 
sharing. Perhaps we are fearful of 
the Index because we distrust those 
in other agencies. If so, we have 
a lack of confidence in the integrity 
of our profession. 





4 “*Teaching in Schools of Social Work on 
the Use of the Exchange”, by Florence Sytz. 
(Paper presented at the National Conference 
of Social Work, Atlantic City, April 1948.) 
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There is no reason why the process 
of consulting the Index cannot be 
made known to the client. Each 
worker will have to decide when and 
how to share this knowledge. The 
success of this process must depend 
largely on the skill and sensitiveness 
of each particular worker. In seeking 
to minimize the role of the Index, 
we may be seeing only a small section 
of the whole—just the case worker 
and the client. Relationship is a tool, 
not an end. At times there has been 
some indication that we are tending 
to fall into the error of emphasizing 
relationship for relationship’s sake. 
Possibly we need to realize a wider 
democracy not based just on the 
worker-client relationship, but on 
the good of the whole community. 


Proper Use of the Index 

The Index itself can do a great 
deal to make sure that the service 
is of the best, and that confidentiality 
is strictly guarded. It is the duty of 
the Index to set up the proper stand- 
ards for the agencies making use of 
its services. It also should make clear 
to each agency that information 
received from one organization must 
not be passed on to another. 

Consulting an Index is different 
from consulting outside collateral 
information. The Index does not give 
out information; it points out where 
information can be obtained. The 
inquiring agency selects which other 
agencies it will call. Each agency 
consulted decides in turn what infor- 
mation it will give. 


The Index and the Community 
Social workers cannot overlook the 
problems which centre around the 
financial support of our agencies. 
The community gives the money 
either through contributions to the 
Chest or other campaigns, or through 
taxes. As campaign objectives rise, 
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and as taxes are increased, the com- 
munity is becoming more aware of 
our agencies. They are asking, and 
with justification, how our agencies 
are using the money. Without some 
central clearing house, such as the 
Index, we cannot honestly say all 
our agencies are co-operating quickly 
and efficiently. 

Another phase of Index function 
which Councils and Chests, at least, 
cannot ignore is the great educational 
value of this organization. A Social 
Service Index is something the com- 
munity can understand readily, and 
it gives more assurance than hours 
of explanation of our methods would 
do. The fact there is some central 
method of clearance has added to the 
reputation of our workers as respons- 
ible and efficient persons. 

Explanations of what “service” 
covers can often be effectively made 
by means of the Index. Hundreds of 
people still think that social agencies 
exist mainly for the giving of relief. 
In discussions on the Index, an illus- 
tration of the types of agencies mak- 
ing use of its services can frequently 
help to dispel this misunderstanding. 

Safeguards for the wise use of the 
Index can be assured through planned 
visits to the office by different 
groups,—young social workers, the 
clerical people who make out the 
slips, board members of agencies, and 
so forth. An occasional “refresher” 
visit for mature social workers is not 
out of place, to keep them in touch 
with the latest ideas of Index opera- 
tion. 


The Index and Research 
The Index is of increasing value to 
modern studies in welfare work. In 
order to carry on research in many 
welfare fields, the research person 
must know where he can secure 
information from records. American 
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hospitals, child guidance clinics, and 
other agencies have been constantly 
testing their own methods, and 
using the Index as a starting point. In 
the fields of delinquency and of 
health the Index has been of assistance 
in much broader studies. 


To abolish the Index would mean 
a loss to research that cannot be 
estimated. On such research will 
depend the future goals of much of 
our welfare work. 


The Index—An Aid to Improving 
Services 

No discussion of the Social Service 
Index is possible without references 
to certain changes which are taking 
place in social work today. We have 
come to another sign post that may 
mark not only an accelerated ad- 
vance, but even a “turning point”. 
Such changes will concern not only 
the field of case work, but also those 
of group work and community 
organization. 


There has been a growing dissatis- 
faction on the part of social workers 
and of the public with the results of 
our efforts. Agencies continue to 
multiply, and to become more and 
more specialized. With all our claims 
of improved techniques, and of a 
professional standing, the same hard 
core of dependency, of delinquency, 
and of maladjusted families remains. 

At the Biennial Meeting of the 
Family Service Asociation of Amer- 
ica in Buffalo recently, Bradley Buell 
said we are entering a period “where 


the premium will be put on improv- 
ing and knitting together what 
[services] we have”. Integration rather 
than specialization may be the theme 
of the next decade. Integration begins 
usually at the Index. 

If we see social work “whole”, we 
shall realize the importance of work- 
ing together and of co-ordinating our 
services. Without this integrated 
approach, we are not only doomed to 
frustration in many cases, but we shall 
also be in danger of failure to recog- 
nize the symptoms of family break- 
down at the point where something 
can be done to prevent it. 


Miss Shand, who wrote this 
article, has been executive secre- 
tary of the Welfare Council of 
Halifax since 1938. She was born 
in Nova Scotia and got her early 
education there. But before sett- 
ling down to work in her native 
province she studied and worked 
in other places. She got her 
master’s degree in social work at 
the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and has studied also at 
McGill and the London School of 


Economics. She has worked as 
visitor at the Family Welfare 
Association, Montreal, and _ the 


American Red Cross, Pittsburgh, 
and more recently was district 
secretary of the Family Society, 
Pittsburgh, and casework super- 


visor at the International Institute 
of the YWCA in Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, President of the National Conference of Social 
Work and one of the most renowned figures in social work and education 
in the United States, died on April 13. A professorial chair at the New York 
School of Social Work will be established in his memory. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE CHRONICALLY ILL* 


By GEORGE SILVER, M.D. 
Division of Social Medicine, Montefiore Hospital, New York 


HAT can we do to help take 

care of the needs of the 

chronically ill? I can, of 
course, only speak with any authority 
of the Home Care Program of 
Montefiore Hospital. I wish to em- 
phasize that our program is really 
only one aspect of a solution, and not 
necessarily a solution that can be 
applied everywhere, and certainly not 
the whole solution to the problem of 
the chronically ill. 


One has to consider the material 
and cultural resources of the com- 
munity—one cannot impose solutions 
from without. I, personally, of 
course, do not wish to appear to have 
come from another country to tell 
Canadians how they should take care 
of their problems. May I, in all 
humility, however, present you an 
operating program which has been 
successful in meeting some of these 
needs in another place. 

Lack of beds for the chronically 
ill is a great problem in both of our 
countries. We can do a number of 
things about this, but giving care to 
the chronically ill is a complex thing. 
Merely providing beds is not enough, 
we must not only offer rehabilitation 
on a physical level but on an emo- 
tional and social level as well. Patients 
live in a milieu. They have families, 
they have jobs, they have responsi- 
bilities, and merely because a person 
is ill doesn’t mean that all these other 
aspects of living disappean. Life is a 
fabric, illness is only a. thread in that 
fabric. 





*Paper presented at the institute on Meeting 
the Needs of the Chronically Ill, Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work, June 1952. 
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Who are the Chronically Il? 

I am more than ready to accept a 
distinction that was made _ before 
between old persons and chronically 
ill persons. Chronic illness is actually 
only prolonged illness, and this would 
probably be a better term because 
chronic illness has come to be applied 
pretty well to old people. 


Again, it is well to remember that 
of the chronically ill, more than half 
are under 45 years of age. As a matter 
of fact, only twenty-five per cent of 
the chronically ill are over sixty-five 
years of age. So we can dispense with 
the idea that when we talk about 
chronic illness we are talking about 
the problems of old people. 


Getting People Out of Hospital 


For the people we talked about 
before who require fairly constant 
medical attention and who are gener- 
ally hospitalized, it seems to me that 
a home care program can be devel- 
oped. These people can be removed 
from hospitals and given at home the 
kind of care that they would ordin- 
arily get in hospitals. This would not 
only make them happier (because 
most people who have to spend a long 
time in a hospital environment do 
not like it) but it would also free 
hospital beds. This would make it 
possible for us to look after more 
acutely ill people as well as people 
who have long-term illnesses and can- 
not be looked after satisfactorily at 
home. 

The idea for development of home 
care stems from several sources. In 
former times patients hated to go to 
the hospital, but the whole picture 
has changed recently. The evolution 
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of medical science and the develop- 
ment of new equipment and tech- 
niques have made it more and more 
advisable that really sick people 
should be cared for in hospitals. 
However, the economics of hospital 
care is such that within the same 
period of time there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the cost of hos- 
pital care, so that people who have to 
spend a long time in the hospital are 
inevitably pauperized. In addition to 
the economic problem, there is a 
social problem. Hospital, or any 
institutional life, is not suited for 
most human beings. Most people will 
admit freely that the hospital creates 
almost as many problems as it solves. 
If it were possible for people to look 
after the sick at home, particularly 
where the sickness will last over a 
long period of time, the home is 
preferable. For these reasons Monte- 
fiore Hospital developed a program 
whereby patients could be looked 
after and given hospital type care 
in the home. 


The Montefiore Program 


Now what is the Montefiore Home 
Care Program? The Montefiore Hos- 
pital has specialized in the care of 
chronically ill for about seventy-five 
years. Because social problems are 
such an important part of the constel- 
lation of chronic illness, social service 
was firmly established at the Monte- 
fiore Hospital very early. At this 
hospital, the social worker actually 
discharges the patient. The doctor 
writes a medical discharge, but the 
patient will not leave the institution 
until arrangements for after-care have 
been made. The social worker then 
certifies that after-care has been 
arranged. The planning necessary to 
find a suitable home, financial ar- 
rangements, the establishment of a 
stable social plan may involve delay, 
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so that between the medical discharge 
and the social worker’s discharge, 
there may be a period as long as three 
years. But the hospital has accepted 
this responsibility for treatment, and 
will not let the patient leave without 
a satisfactory plan. 

The actual administrative mecha- 
nism is simple. Physicians are selected 
who have a background and experi- 
ence that qualifies them to give good 
quality medical care. Social workers 
and public health nurses on the staff 
help the physicians to provide the 
kind of care that is needed at home. 
They can do the evaluation and the 
planning with him. 

Necessary hospital type equipment - 
can also be provided—wheelchairs, 
special beds, bedpans, and so on. 
Transportation in the hospital is on 
a wheel-carriage or in a stretcher. 
‘Transportation from the home to the 
hospital is by ambulance. There is 
no more difficulty in moving a patient 
from the home to the hospital for 
necessary X-rays, laboratory exam- 
inations, or surgery than there would 
be in moving a patient from the 
fifteenth floor of a skyscraper hospital 
down to the basement for X-ray or 
surgery. 


Medical Supervision 

Medical attention and supervision 
have to be provided on a team basis. 
The nurse, the social worker, and the 
doctor must work together on all the 
problems that the patient and his 
family have. It isn’t good enough just 
to focus attention on the particular 
problem that the professional person 
sees at the moment that he sees the 
patient. 

The patient is assigned to a doctor’s 
panel; the doctor decides when he has 
to visit him, and how often. In an 
emergency, the patient calls, and the 
physician comes as soon as he receives 
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the message. The nurse supervises the 
care and educates the family into 
doing as much as can be done for the 
patient at home. 


Eligibility for Home Care 

In order for a patient to be taken 
on home care, an initial evaluation is 
done, and the doctor has to certify 
that the patient is medically eligible 
for the program. Medical eligibility 
means that the patient requires a 
physician’s visit at least once in two 
weeks, and not oftener than two or 
three times a week. The patient who 
needs to be seen daily is obviously a 
patient who should be in the hospital. 
Then the social worker does an eva- 
luation and she determines whether 
the home is suitable: for example, 
whether it’s the kind of place a sick 
person can be looked after; whether 
the family, neighbors or friends will 
help out and do the things that are 
necessary. 


The Services 

If the patient is medically and 
socially eligible for home care, he is 
accepted on the program and receives 
the full constellation of services: -the 
physician’s visits, the nurse’s educa- 
tional and service visits, the social 
worker’s visits; all the drugs, equip- 
ment, supplies and facilities that are 
needed in the home. In addition, an 
occupational therapist and _physio- 
therapist are utilized in the program 
to help the patient to get the maxi- 
mum benefit from the program. 

Whatever specialists may be re- 
quired in consultation are provided 
through the Home Care Program— 
surgeons, urologists, orthopedists; if 
X-rays are needed the patient is 
transported to the hospital and 
X-rayed. 
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One of the basic requirements of 
the program is that there shall be 
automatic admission in case the 
physician ever feels this is necessary. 
To this end, the hospital admission 
office has instructions to admit all 
Home Care patients regardless of the 
hospital bed status. This gives the 
patient a feeling of security-Home 
Care is not a place where patients get 
“lost”. 


Costs 

The cost to the hospital per day for 
such a program is $3.25 per patient, 
the cost to the hospital at present 
for a patient day in the hospital is 
about $17.00. Obviously, it is advan- 
tageous to the hospital to operate this 
program. The Home Care Program is 
estimated to provide about a hundred 
additional beds outside the hospital 
walls. This costs about $100,000 a 
year. To build and maintain hospital 
beds to provide this increased service 
would cost ten times as much. 


Planning for All the Needs 

In program planning, I think that 
we have to consider too that we 
should talk about other aspects of 
care. Old people need better housing. 
We have to do something about the 
extension of regular services. Hos- 
pitals need special wings for the aged 
and chronically ill. Personnel need 
to be developed to look after these 
new facilities. Finally, we have to 
develop a flexible research program to 
tell us about al] the needs: how much 
money, how much social services, 
how much and what kind of hospital 
and home facilities, recreational and 
occupational therapy, what will give 
us the maximum benefits for the 
money that we have to spend on these 
community programs. 
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VOLUNTARY AND GOVERNMENT 


WELFARE 


By PHILIP S. FISHER 


meaning of the word “Welfare”. 

Do we all think it means the 
same thing? Have we thought enough 
about what it means? 

It seems to cover everything from 
barely organized charity to social 
security. It ranges from case work 
with no money benefit to money 
benefit with no case work. And as 
to the motives which cause people to 
engage in it—they range from bro- 
therly love on the one hand to cal- 
culated community advantage on the 
other. 

May I give you my definition of 
Welfare? Whether it is case work or 
group work, whether it deals with 
indigency or sickness or maladjust- 
ment, the function of Welfare is to 
make a dependent person less depen- 
dent. 

There’s a particular implication in 
this definition that I would like to 
underline. Of course, if you give a 
beggar on the street a dime for a cup 
of coffee, you make him less depen- 
dent momentarily, yet in the long 
run you probably make him more 
dependent. 

Good welfare work doesn’t pamper 
or pauperize the individual, as so 
many people seem to feel. It strength- 
ens or should strengthen the indi- 
vidual for the future. It should make 
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L: like to start by considering the 


Philip S. Fisher 


him a happier and more effective 
individual, not only for his own sake 
but for the sake of the community in 
which he lives. This principle is 
valid whether we are thinking in 
terms of small-size charity or govern- 
ment activity formalized into social 
security. 

Let me put this in another way. 

We want the greatest number of 
people to have a perception of moral 
values and a sense of responsibility, 
and a maximum chance to perform 
as these dictate. This isn’t just for 
Welfare, but any Welfare plan 
should recognize the idea, not run 
counter to it. I’m sure there’s not a 
welfare worker in this country who 
won’t subscribe to that. 

The trouble is that in their eager- 
ness to get things done—fast—people 
often forget it. 

May I make this clear by giving 
you some examples? 

I’m in favour of charity, but if 
kind-hearted charity gives a palliative 
when a cure is possible, it’s bad 
welfare. 

I’m in favour of municipal welfare 
bureaux, but if bureaux give relief 
without trying to improve a person’s 
employability, if that’s possible, then 
it’s bad welfare. 

I'm in favour of unemployment 
insurance, but if aspects of unem- 
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loyment insurance discourage work, 
they’re bad welfare. 

I’m in favour of Old Age Pensions, 
but if the pension regulations penal- 
ize supplementary earnings, they’re 
bad welfare. 


Government or Voluntary 

Not forgetting all this, let’s turn to 
the question of government or 
voluntary operation. 

If government should do some 
jobs and voluntary effort others, 
what are the differences between 
them that make it work out that way? 

Let’s try to sort out the situation 
on a practical basis, without any 
feeling that either one is necessarily 
better or worse than the other. 

There are, of course, differences 
between government and voluntary 
operation. I would like to discuss 
them under four separate headings. 


My first heading is—The Power of 
Coercion vs. the Value of Free Will. 

I suppose of all the differences 
between government and voluntary 
operation, the most fundamental is 
that a government has the power of 
coercion whereas a voluntary opera- 
tion must rely on _ co-operation. 
Frankly, I recognize that the power 
of coercion must exist in certain 
areas, but no one will ever make me 
like it, or make me believe that it 
should be used except in situations 
where all other means towards 
uniformity of action will fail. 

I value tremendously the freedom 
of will and freedom of action used, 
not in the direction of irrespons- 
ibility, but in the direction of volun- 
tary collaboration for the benefit of 
the community. 

Every time a person does some- 
thing worth while of his own voli- 
tion, he does it better, and it makes 
him better. Every time he’s made to 
do it, it saps his sense of respons- 
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ibility—and if it doesn’t make him 
worse, at least it’s an opportunity 
lost to him of making himself better. 
Surely this is the heart of democracy. 

The question of coercion comes up 
in two ways, in connection with 
money raising and in connection with 
the impact on the beneficiary. Most 
of us nowadays have got rather 
philosophic about being coerced into 
paying taxes, but personally, when it 
comes to helping my neighbour, I'd 
rather do it of my own free will than 
have the government make me. 

We may—we do—have to do it, but 
even apart from myself, I’m not in 
love with the idea of voting to make 
another man help a third one—even 
if I’m in a hurry to get the help 
given. 

The question of coercion with res- 
pect to a beneficiary is a different 
and also a very important question. 
It must be recognized that there is a 
large section of public opinion which 
has reservations about governments 
interfering in the personal lives of 
people. It’s safe to say that there is 
greater public acceptance of govern- 
ment activity in the welfare field 
when it is on an impersonal or group 
basis than when it is on a personal, 
individual basis. Perhaps this is a 
reflection of the objection to coer- 
cion I’ve already referred to. 

The power of coercion need not 
actually be exercised to be resented. 
Let a man with power behind him 
be too much of a disciplinarian, or 
even lack patience, and some harm 
is done. What a virtue patience is in 
welfare work, to carry people along 
with you rather than to drive them. 


My second heading is—The Ques- 
tion of Mandate. 


If we believe in democracy, we 
must assume that when a govern- 
ment engages in an operation, Wel- 
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fare or any other, it has the will of 
the majority of the people behind it, 
and of course we know that the 
minority of the people who are not 
behind it just have to take it, whether 
they like it or not. 


Sometimes it’s pretty hard to get a 
majority of the people wanting a 
thing—or to find out whether they 
want it. 


On the other hand, with voluntary 
operation an infinitely smaller or 
minority group can start almost any- 
thing without the approval of the 
majority. The people who were not 
with them at the beginning have a 
right to join with them later on, or 
people who were in at the start have 
the right to drop out. 

This difference of operation by a 
majority of the people or by a small 
group of people is important, because 
in all new work it’s so much easier 
for a small group to get. started. And 
don’t forget that all Welfare work 
at one time or another started as new. 

Pll come back to this later. 


My third heading is—The Possibil- 
ity of Error. Just a thought. 

We know that both governments 
and individuals are géing to make 
mistakes. But I shudder at coercion 
applied in error, and certainly an 
error of judgment in a big operation 
is likely to be much more serious than 
is an error in a small one. 


The more the possibility of error 
exists, the greater, then, the objection 
to coercion or to size. 


My fourth heading is—Continuity 
and Standards. 


I think we must agree that a gov- 
ernment—I speak now of a govern- 
ment department rather than a 
political party—has a continuity of 
existence which is not guaranteed to 
any voluntary organization. If a Wel- 
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fare program involves the _ neces- 
sity of continuity, then there is cer- 
tainly pressure in the direction of 
a government operation. The more 
one moves from charity to social 
security, the more one thinks in 
terms of stable continuing programs. 
Obviously, the promise of a future 
old age pension, or unemployment 
insurance, or continuing benefits to 
the aged or incapacitated, must 
include continuity, and _ therefore 
seem subjects for government opera- 
tion. 

On the other hand, all programs 
don’t involve continuity. Voluntary 
operation has the real virtue that it 
can be discontinued if the need 
disappears, much more readily than 
can a government operation. 


Another aspect of this continuity 
is the establishment of law or codes 
or regulations. If a program is to 
have continuity, it must operate 
under the rule of law, and not at the 
passing whim of an administrator; 
and if the operation is to be made 
susceptible to law, it must be sus- 
ceptible to a certain degree of 
standardization which will be valid 
over the whole area of the operation, 
and for an adequate time range. 


Try this out on your ideas about 
a National Health Service. 


It did occur to me that I should 
discuss the question of the relative 
efficiency of government and volun- 
tary operation. Some people have 
pretty strong feelings about it, but 
for the record I’m going to declare 
myself neutral, and suggest that the 
allocation of areas as between gov- 
ernment and voluntary welfare can 
better be based on other factors. 

Now let me review these consid- 
erations that have to do with the 
differences between government and 
voluntary operation. 
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Coercion or Free Will. 

All the People or Some of the 
People. 

The Chance of Error. 

The Need or Lack of Need for 
Continuity and Regulation. 

The case is clear for both some 
government and some_ voluntary 
operation. Can we establish a valid 
division line? Would this be any use? 

A Welfare operation is valid for 
government: if the majority of the 
people want it; and/or if the power 
of the law must be put behind it; 
and/or if it can be defined for admin- 
istrative regulation; and/or if it in- 
volves a promise of continuity. 

If a program does not involve these 
points, or at least a majority of them, 
I feel there is a strong case for leaving 
it in the hands of voluntary operation. 
Actually this thinking is consistent 
with the flow of history. 


Allocation Among Governments 

In all this you will note that I have 
given no recognition to the fact that 
there are three levels of government 
in Canada, Dominion, provincial and 
municipal. 

I think it would be outside my 
terms of reference to discuss how 
government welfare services might 
be allocated inter-governmentally, but 
might I express the hope that in this 
area decisions to the greatest possible 
extent will be based on Welfare 
considerations, not political ones. 


Research and Experiment 

And I haven’t made any reference 
to research and experiment, and the 
relation of planning to doing. It seems 
to me that these are all influenced by 
the considerations I’ve already men- 
tioned, but I might add a footnote. 

The great majority of Welfare 
movements have started with the 
almost accidental perception of a 
need on the part of a person or a 
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small group. Research may be carried 
on by a government department, but 
the fundamental requisite of a re- 
search organization is a sensitive and 
enquiring mind, and the flair for 
experiment lives with people not tied 
down by regulations. 

The record seems to show that a 
vast majority of the ideas come from 
people not in government service. 
Perhaps this is just because there are 
a great many more people not in 
government service than in it. What- 
ever the explanation, let us never 
assume that we can turn over to gov- 
ernment this responsibility for re- 
search and experiment, and just start- 
ing things,—at least not to the point 
where ordinary people can sit back 
and feel they have no part to play. 


Partnership, not Division 

Now I want to pick up a separate 
point. 

The title for this series of meetings 
is “A Partnership of Government and 
Citizens”; but the title of our subject 
this afternoon is “The Division of 
Responsibility between Voluntary 
and Government Welfare”. 

I like the word partnership much 
better than the word division. I think 
we should study more than we have 
the possibility of joint action or colla- 
boration between government and 
volunteer. 

On the one hand, 
citizens’ support of government 
action, we had most impressive 
demonstrations during the last war 
of how volunteers in all sorts of 
operations could reinforce formal 
government administration. Was this 
something which worked at a time of 
national emergency and would not 
work on a continuing peace-time 
basis? I don’t know, but I don’t think 
sO. 

I would like to see the experiment 
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in the area of 


carried on as a continuing thing. 
The initiative would have to come 
from government, but if government 
did initiate the experiment, I am 
satisfied that there are many citizens 
who would be willing to collaborate. 

Then there is the other form of 
collaboration—in government  assist- 
ance to private organizations. This 
is chiefly a matter of financial sup- 
port, although actually it may include 
the extension to private agencies of 
certain legal powers. I am whole- 
heartedly in favour of this type of 
thing. 

If a Government 
spends $10,000, 
$10,000 worth. 


department 
it presumably gets 
If it gives $10,000 
to a voluntary agency, that fre- 
quently breeds an expansion of 
service, and of giving on the part of 
volunteers, with the result that 
twenty, thirty, forty or fifty thousand 
dollars may be available for welfare. 

More than that. Government sup- 
port is a moral endorsement which 
can be very helpful to a volunteer 
operation. Here is an area where 
government can give leadership in 
advance of public opinion—at least as 
long as the stakes are reasonable. 

As a quid pro quo, there is one 
service which private organizations 
can often perform for government 
departments, that is, the service of 
interpretation and support. Who 
better than the private agencies can 


help the public agencies in interpret- 
ing their functions to the public, and 
in promoting their budgets? Govern- 
ment grants to private agencies can 
be good for government departments 
as well as for the agencies they help. 


Characteristics of Voluntary 
Effort 

One final word. If voluntary 
organization is different from govern- 
ment, then volunteer activity must 
avoid the characteristics of govern- 
ment activity. In the interests of flex- 
ibility and of keeping numbers of 
people interested, we must count the 
differences I have mentioned as 
virtues. I’m fearful of voluntary 
operation getting too highly organ- 
ized. I’m fearful of it setting up 
monetary efficiency as a god. We 
must critically scrutinize plans for 
omnibus _ financial campaigns, and 
Wwe must retain the democratic 
character of our planning bodies. 

I’m for voluntary work, well 
planned and well administered. 

But let’s watch out it doesn’t get so 
big and so formal that it leaves the 
man on the street behind. 

I come back to my starting point. 
For government Welfare, for vol- 
untary Welfare, for the helper and 
the helped: a maximum number of 
people with a sense of responsibility, 
and a chance to do something worth 
while about it. 


This is the text of an address given at the Midwinter meeting of 
the Community Chests and Councils Division of the Canadian Welfare 
Council in Toronto on January 23, 1953. Mr. Fisher is an honorary 


president of the Council. 


He was 


President from 1940 to 1949, 


having been a board member from 1930. He is President of the 


Southam Company, and lives in Montreal. 


In his own city he is well 


known for his active work in connection with organizations in several 
fields of social work: the Montreal General Hospital and the Children’s 


Memorial Hospital, 


the Montreal Children’s Service Association, the 


Protestant Foster Home Centre, and the Parks and Playgrounds 


Association. 
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ASSISTANCE TO THE UNEMPLOYED 


Condensation of the speech made by J.-M. Guérard of Quebec City, President of 
The Canadian Welfare Council, in presenting the Council’s report Public Assistance 
and the Unemployed to the Prime Minister and members of his Cabinet. 


MPHASIs in our Report is laid 

in the first place on the import- 

ance of maintaining a high 
level of economic activity in the 
country as a means of keeping the 
volume of unemploy ment at a mini- 
mum. Attention is also called to the 
need to strengthen in every way 
possible Canada’s already excellent 
unemployment insurance system, 
which is the wage-earner’s first line 
of defence when he is out of work. 


However, the principal recommen- 
dation is that the federal government 
should assume most of the financial 
responsibility for the residual assist- 
ance required by all employable 
unemployed persons not provided for 
adequately by unemployment insur- 
ance or extended benefits. 


There are broadly two ways in 
which such supplementary or residual 
assistance may be provided. The first 
is to inaugurate a scheme of un- 
employment assistance to be financed 
and administered exclusively by the 
central authority. We do not regard 
this approach as sound in principle 
or workable in practice. 


The second alternative is to provide 
for the residual need of the unem- 
ployed through the public assistance 
machinery which already exists in 
the provinces and their municipalities, 
and is now used to meet the needs of 
the unemployable. The view we take 
is that on a variety of grounds— 
constitutional, traditional and admin- 
istrative—public assistance for all 
persons in need, employables and 
unemployables alike, is most properly 
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regarded as essentially a provincial 
responsibility. 

What we propose is a partnership 
between the two senior levels of 
government. In accordance with the 
Constitution, administrative respons- 
ibility would rest with the prov inces, 
but federal moneys would be used to 
break the shock of large-scale de- 
mands on provincial and municipal 
purses if unemployment became very 
bad either throughout the country or 
in any parts of it. 


One of the recommendations of the 
Council’s report is that part of the 
payment made to the provinces 
should take the form of a grant 
designed to maintain an efficient level 
of local service. An argument in 
support of such a policy is that in 
“abnormal” times, whether arising 
from a depression or the outbreak of 
war with the consequent need of civil 
defence, it would be in the national 
interest that the country have at its 
disposal a network of well-admin- 
istered welfare offices, each with a 
nucleus of qualified staff, which could 
be expanded quickly to take care of 
an emergency situation. 


It may be argued that the Councii’s 
proposals, however sound, are not 
timely in a period of prosperity like 
the present, with unemployment at a 
minimum. An effective answer to this 
was given by the Government itself 
in the Green Book of 1945 where it 
is maintained that the program put 
forward at that time should be intro- 
duced “as soon as possible rather than 
waiting until the need for it actually 
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CABINET MINISTERS MEET THE CANADIAN WELFARE 
COUNCIL DELEGATION 


Left to right, standing: R. E. G. Davis, CWC executive director; the Honourable 
Milton Gregg, Minister of Labour; J.-M. Guérard, CWC president; Lawrence 
Freiman, CWC vice-president; the Honourable Paul Martin, Minister of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare; seated: the Right Honourable Louis St. Laurent, 


Prime Minister of Canada. 





arises”, in order to avoid makeshift 
arrangements at the last minute and 
possible controversy with the prov- 
inces. Now is the time for sound 
planning, when tempers are cool and 
the costs involved are almost incon- 
sequential. If such advance planning 
were done we would be ready if an 
emergency arose. At the same time, 
we would be in a position to bring 
relief immediately to a considerable 
number of needy families who, as 
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things now stand, are denied access 
to public assistance. 


We do not regard supplementary 
assistance to the unemployed as 
either exclusively a federal or a pro- 
vincial responsibility. Rather it calls 
for a close working partnership 
between these two levels of govern- 
ment, to be initiated through discus- 
sions which we trust can take place 
without undue delay. 
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MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES IN SASKATCHEWAN 
By J. NEIL AGNEW 


N September 19, 1951, one of 
() the world’s foremost psychi- 

atrists, Dr. Karl Menninger 
of the Menninger Clinic, in Topeka, 
Kansas, made the statement that 
Saskatchewan was “the only area in 
the world that has all the competent 
psychiatrists it needs.” Dr. Menninger 
said that the psychiatric aide training 
program being carried out in this 
province was the envy of the world 
and was being copied by others. He 
had particular praise for the long- 
range planning of the mental health 
program and the general mental 
health organization in the province. 


Dr. Menninger’s statement is indic- 
ative of the enviable reputation 
which has been built up since 1946 
by the Psychiatric Services Branch of 
Saskatchewan’s Department of Public 
Health. The branch, formerly the 
Division of Mental Services, is 
under the direction of Dr. D. G. 
McKerracher. 

Working closely with the Prov- 
ince’s psychiatric services branch and 
concentrating on public education is 
the Saskatchewan Division of the 
Canadian Mental Health Association. 
This is a voluntary organization, set 
up in 1950 with the aid of Dominion- 
Provincial health grants. 

In many respects the problems of 
treating mental health in Saskat- 
chewan are no different from those 
in most provinces and states in North 
America. For example, there is a 60 
per cent over-crowding of patients; 
the stigma associated with mental 
illness exists; late referrals and lack 
of rehabilitation services rather than 
being the exception are the rule. In 
many respects, however, Saskat- 
chewan’s program is different. In this 
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connection, the two most outstanding 
aspects of the Saskatchewan mental 
health program are, first, the training 
of mental health personnel, and, 
second, the education and involve- 
ment of the public. 


Training of Mental Health 
Personnel 
Undoubtedly the unique feature of 
the Saskatchewan mental health pro- 
gram is the comprehensive training 
received by ward personnel. This 
program was launched in 1947 and 
provides a 500 hour (three year) 
training course for psychiatric nurs- 
ing students. In addition to training 
in regular nursing procedures, the 
students are given courses in psychi- 
atric and other subjects designed to 
give a better understanding of human 
behavior. The main purpose is to 
develop a_ professional psychiatric 
nursing group able to participate in 

treatment procedures. 


From the point of view of the 
patient, the new program has in- 
creased the degree to which sustained 
individual therapy can be applied. It 
is with the ward personnel that the 
patient has the most contact. It is 


When Mr. Agnew wrote this 
article, he was executive director 
of the Saskatchewan division of 
the Canadian Mental Health Asso- 
ciation. He has since joined the 
staff of the Department whose 
work he so enthusiastically des- 
cribes here: he is now a research 
psychologist in the Psychiatric 
Services Branch of the Saskat- 
chewan Department of Public 
Health. 
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here that treatment can be supported 
or ruined. Hence the Saskatchewan 
emphasis on including carefully sel- 
ected, highly trained ward staff as 
members of the treatment team. 
Previously there had been great 
difficulty in getting sufficient num- 
bers of registered nurses and qualified 
ward personnel to staff mental insti- 
tutions. There is now one psychiatric 
nurse (excluding administrative staff) 
for every 5.5 patients, and one 
employee for every four patients. 


The psychiatric nurse-in-training 
must have at least grade eleven edu- 
cation, and receives approximately 
$155 a month at the start of the 
training period, with yearly incre- 
ments. Graduates of the program, in 
co-operation with psychiatric nurses 
in Alberta and British Columbia, have 
set up the Psychiatric Nurses Asso- 
ciation which is fast becoming recog- 
nized as a professional body. 


Medical Training 


Only a relatively few provinces 
and states in North America have 
facilities to offer accredited training 
for doctors seeking certification as 
specialists in psychiatry. Saskatchew- 
an is one of the few in this happy 
position. There is now one doctor 
(excluding superintendents ) for every 
173 mental hospital patients. This 
patient-doctor ratio is one of the 
highest in North America. 


The training offered to a doctor 
proceeding to a specialist degree in 
psychiatry is as follows: at least two 
years in a mental hospital; at least 
one year in a psychiatric training, 
research and treatment centre; and 
some time spent in an out-patient 
clinic. Throughout this training pe- 
riod the psychiatrists in training take 
lectures, work with patients under 
close supervision, and participate in 
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case conferences and seminars. Provi- 
sion is made to send staff members to 
outstanding training and _ research 
centres in North America and 
Europe, as well as to bring outstand- 
ing psychiatric personnel to Saskat- 
chewan to assist in the training 
program. 


Training of Nurses and 
Social Workers 

One of the major attempts to 
broaden and deepen public under- 
standing of the causes and treatment 
of mental illness has been the train- 
ing seminars held at Saskatchewan 
mental hospitals for social workers 
and public health nurses. As well as 
receiving a theoretical background 
dealing with mental illness, they 
work directly with selected patients 
and the relatives and friends of these 
patients. Such work helps them to 
deal effectively with problems of 
mental illness which they encounter 
in their community work. In some 
instances these social workers and 
public health nurses are able to 
identify persons who need treatment 
and facilitate early referral. They 
also assist with the rehabilitation of 
discharged patients. 

Student nurses proceeding to their 
R.N. degree are given psychiatric 
nursing training through an affiliation 
training program now being utilized 
by eight of the ten schools of nursing 
in the province. The training, lasting 
for three months, is carried out on a 
seminar basis at the Munroe Wing, a 
psychiatric training, treatment and 
research centre in Regina. 


Training of Other Key Personnel 

Mental health clinics, of which 
there are at present three full-time 
and six part-time in the province, 
carry out an extremely useful train- 
ing function through their case 
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conferences. At such conferences 
members of the clinic team work 
with social workers, practitioners, 
teachers and clergy. The clinic team 
consists of a psychiatrist, a psychol- 
ogist, a speech therapist, and psychi- 
atric social workers. Through the 
work of the clinics appropriate 
people are helped to gain a clear 
understanding of some of _ the 
causes of emotional illness, as well as 
what treatment facilities are available. 


Community Education 


Psychiatrists who conduct the part- 
time clinics participate actively in 
community education. They take 
part in teachers’ institutes, church 
gatherings and home and _ school 
discussion groups. 

The Department of Education has 
co-operated in the training of teacher 
psychologists. This is a program that 
was launched in the fall of 1947 when 
four experienced teachers from Sas- 
katchewan went to the University of 
Toronto to take a year’s course in 
child psychology. The plan has con- 
tinued and now affects more than 
1,000 class rooms and nearly 28,000 
children. 


The chief job of these teacher 
psychologists is to help teachers to 
deal with their pupils more effect- 
ively through a fuller understanding 
of the principles of child develop- 
ment. This is accomplished in the 
main through helping teachers with 
the psychological and mental prob- 
lems of individual pupils. The work 
of these specialists with teachers, 
parents and children is resulting in a 
much wider understanding of the 


problems involved in the mental 
health of children. 
The government’s Division of 


Health Education has a very active 
mental health program. Besides pro- 
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viding literature, films and speakers, 
this agency has pioneered in the use 
of mental health plays as a means of 
acquainting the public with mental 
health principles and practices. 


A Voluntary Agency Helps 

Another agency doing effective 
work in this field is the Canadian 
Mental Health Association. This is a 
voluntary organization whose pro- 
gram is developed by professional 
and lay groups working together. 
The Association’s Saskatchewan divi- 
sion has a four-point program, in- 
cluding: the training of key com- 
munity personnel; research into 
factors in Saskatchewan communities 
which contribute to poor mental 
health; public education; and advis- 
ory services. 

A voluntary association can foster 
understanding and training among 
such groups as the clergy, doctors, 
nurses, teachers and community 
leaders. Many people, for example, 
take their emotional problems to 
their religious adviser. The Psychi- 
atric Services Branch cooperates in 
providing a two-week seminar at a 
mental hospital for theological stu- 
dents following an in-service training 
program. 

Some 200 of Saskatchewan’s 600 
practising physicians are members of 
the Mental Health Association. As a 
result of an address by Dr. Karl 
Menninger to the annual convention 
of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, the strong support of many 
practitioners was enlisted and many 
of them help in developing com- 
munity mental health programs. Lit- 
erature on the practitioner’s role in 
promoting mental health and on 
behavior problems has been provided 
by the Association. 

In-service training programs are 
provided for nurses, including semi- 
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nars dealing with the mental health of 
the student nurse, factors involved in 
nursing the emotionally ill patient 
and the physically ill patient and, of 
course, the causes and treatment of 
poor mental health. 


Scholarships for teachers have been 
provided through the Association to 
enable teachers to attend summer 
school to take training in mental 
health as it relates to the school 
situation. 


To date the Association has spent 
$20,000 on research. Research pro- 
jects include a study of community 
attitudes toward mental _ illness. 
Attitudes were studied both before 
and after an educational program. 
Another project involved an evalua- 
tion of various educational methods 
and techniques used in community 


mental health programs. Finally a 
study was conducted to determine 
areas of potential harmony and 


disharmony between the Hutterites 
and the communities near them. 


Other Community Groups 


At present a mental health group 
in Moose Jaw is undertaking a survey 
of problems of the aged which will 
be followed by an action program 
to deal with the problems discovered. 
Another community group in Prince 
Albert is undertaking a survey of 
factors which contribute toward 
poor mental health in their district. 


A province-wide women’s organi- 
zation is providing volunteer service 
to mental hospitals. Not only will this 
benefit patients but it will ‘also serve 
to educate the volunteers and enable 
them to do an effective interpreta- 
tion job to their organizations 
throughout the province. Arrange- 
ments are made for periodical visits 
of editors and managers of radio 
stations to the mental hospitals so that 
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they may gain a better understanding 
of the whole problem of mental 
health. 


Summary 


Saskatchewan still has many for- 
midable problems to solve in dealing 
effectively with mental illness and in 
promoting good mental health. How- 
ever, long strides forward have been 
made. The financial barrier for the 
individual has been removed through 
the provision of completely free 
treatment and hospital care. The 
treatment itself has been made more 
effective through the provision of 
better trained, as well as additional 
numbers of, mental health personnel. 
Through the work of the part-time 
clinics, the co-operation of the 
Department of Education in provid- 
ing teacher psychologists, and the 
work of the Canadian Mental Health 
Association, public education has 
progressed so as to reduce the stigma, 
encourage early referral, create wider 
understanding and so build a basis 
for a sound rehabilitation program. 


It is too early to judge results but 
it is perhaps significant that the 
Saskatchewan Health Survey Report 
noted that, as a result of the program: 
“There is evidence today of a grow- 
ing understanding by the public of 
the nature of mental illness and an 
acceptance of the fact that the dis- 
tinction between those requiring care 
in a mental hospital and the general 
population is not different from the 
distinction between those requiring 
general hospital care and those who 
do not. 


Because of better public under- 
standing it is now feasible to direct 
mental programs toward prevention 
through positive health and _ not 
merely the treatment of illness— 
toward both aspects of a single 
problem.” 
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ABOUT 


Howard Naphtali is the 
new executive director of 
the Community Chest and 
Council of Greater Vancouver. He 
took up his new duties on April 20, 
succeeding Hugh Allan who retired 
at the end of March. Mr. Naphtali 
went to Vancouver from London, 
Ontario, where he was executive 
director of the Community Chest and 
Planning Council. 

Patricia Desjardins of the staff 
of the Clinique dOrientation in 
Winnipeg is now in Panama acting as 
consultant in psychiatric social work 
for a UN technical assistance mission. 


Eric D. McGreer has _ resigned 
from his position of executive secre- 
tary of the Community Chest of 
Calgary, his resignation taking effect 
at the end of 1952. Dr. James Fowler 
succeeded him at the beginning of 
January. 

Oliver J. Walling became Direc- 
tor of Corrections for Newfoundland 
in March. The Government of the 
Province has undertaken to set up an 
improved system of corrections both 
in the training schools for children 
and in the penitentiary, and Mr. 
Walling will work as liaison officer 
between the Department of Public 
Welfare and the Department of the 
Attorney General. For the past few 
years he has worked as a member of 
the Young Offenders Unit, a section 
of the Oakalla Prison Farm in British 
Columbia. 

Phyllis F. Grant has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of all social 
workers of the Indian Affairs Branch 
at Ottawa. Miss Grant has been a 
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PEOPLE 


social worker for the British 
Columbia branch of Indian 
Affairs. 

M. Thomas Blue took over his 
new duties as executive director of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Halifax 
at the beginning of March. He was 


formerly Supervisor of Welfare 
Services, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, St. John’s, 


Newfoundland. 


R. E. Doering has resigned as 
executive director of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Hants County, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, and became 
executive secretary of the Halifax 
Welfare Bureau on April _ first, 
succeeding Charlotte Studd, who has 
resigned. 

Jack M. Anguish has been ap- 
pointed executive director of both 
the Edmonton Community Chest and 
the Edmonton Council of Commun- 
ity Services. He has been executive 
secretary of the Council since May 
1952, havi ing gone to this post from 
the position of associate secretary of 
the Community Chests and Councils 
Division of the CWC. The two 
Edmonton agencies will now be 
served by one amalgamated staff but 
will continue to operate as two 
separate organizations each with its 
own board of directors. Angus 
Brunlees of Edmonton has_ been 
appointed assistant executive director. 
Robert Malloy, who has been exec- 
utive secretary of the Edmonton 
Community Chest for the past four 
years retired on March 20. 


Laverne McPherson, formerly 
public assistance case worker in the 
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Edmonton Welfare Department has 
become chief probation officer, 
Family and Juvenile Court of Nor- 
thern Alberta (Edmonton). 

Breen Melvin has been made 
national secretary of the Co-operative 
Union of Canada to fill the position 
held by the late A. B. MacDonald. 
For several years Mr. Melvin has 
been assistant secretary. 


Mrs. Maude Storey has retired 
from her position as Secretary of the 
Social Service Index, Montreal, and 
Blanche de St. Croix has succeeded 
her. 

Gregory Donovan has been ap- 
pointed Director of Playgrounds and 
Recreation for the city of Halifax. 
He was formerly a member of the 
staff of the department of physical 
education of the Halifax public 
schools. 


Mrs. Hermon Stevens was elected 
to the City Council of Calgary last 
fall. She stood third of the six alder- 
men chosen under the city’s propor- 
tional representation election system, 
and was named vice-chairman of the 
Welfare Committee of City Council. 
Mrs. Stevens stressed her background 
in welfare matters in her election 
campaign: she is honorary secretary 
of the Council of Social Agencies, a 
member of the boards of the Family 
Bureau, the Providence Creche and 
Lacombe Home, and has been active 
in the Calgary Citizenship Council 
and the Catholic Women’s League. 

Gladys Dunn, who has been exec- 
utive assistant on the staff of the 
Welfare Council of Toronto for the 
past three years, has gone to Japan 
to serve for a year with the Canadian 
Red Cross. 


Daniel Simard has been ap- 
pointed director of the Service social 
du diocése de St Jean, and Margue- 
rite Simard has been made director 
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of the Service social de Ville Jacques 
Cartier, a branch of the St Jean 
agency. 

Dr. C. E. Smith, director of the 
Manitoba School of Social Work, 
will become Dean of Education at 
the University of Saskatchewan upon 
the retirement of Dean S. R. Laycock 
at the end of the present academic 
session. 

John R. McCurdy, from 1946 to 
1953 general secretary of the YMCA 
Metropolitan Board of Governors, 
Toronto, is president-elect of George 
Williams College, Chicago, and will 
assume his new position in July, when 
President Harold C. Coffman retires. 


Evariste Choquette has succeeded 
Francoise Marchand as director of 
the Bureau d’assistance sociale aux 
familles, Montreal. Miss Marchand is 
now with the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind in Montreal. 

M. C. Neiman, formerly of St. 
Paul, Minesota, has recently gone to 
Winnipeg to be executive director of 
the Jewish Child and Family Service. 

D. C. Van Camp has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society of Kingston, 
Ontario, succeeding John McCallum 
who has become full-time director of 
the Kingston Community Chest. Mr. 
Van Camp was formerly superintend- 
ent of the Children’s Aid Society at 
Timmins, Ontario. 

The School of Social Welfare, St. 
Patrick’s College, Ottawa has an- 
nounced the appointment of Eliza- 
beth Lloyd, M.A., as Professor of 
Social Casework and Director of 
Field Practice. A native of Chicago, 
of Canadian ancestry, Miss Lloyd 
comes to the Ottawa school from 
Fordham University, New York, 
where, for the past five years, she’ 
has been Director of Field Work in 
the School of Social Service. 
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LESSONS FROM THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 


By HERBERT L. POTTLE 


urinNG the third week of last 
D December, Madras, India, was 

host to the Sixth International 
Conference on Social Work. The 
theme of the Conference was “The 
Role of the Social Services in raising 
the Standard of Living,” a subject 
which obviously had special signific- 
ance for India and her neighbours in 
South-East Asia. About 1,200 dele- 
gates registered from over thirty 
countries, and of these nearly 1,000 
came from India. 

The fact that so many of the 
world’s responsible leaders in social 
welfare travelled so far to share in 
the Conference, and that the Confer- 
ence faced squarely up to some of 
the most controversial social issues, 
were impressive evidence that the 
social services have reached an ad- 
vanced stage of maturity and are 
internationally regarded as altogether 
essential to the solution of the basic 
problems of this age. 


Emphasis on Non-material Values 

Because of the theme and _ the 
location of the Conference it was 
perhaps inevitable that the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, even though 
it was international, should give 
special consideration to the under- 
developed areas of the East and more 
especially to India. Those of us who 
had spent three weeks of study in 
India before reaching Madras had an 
unusual opportunity to see much of 
India at first hand, and as a result we 
came to the Conference better pre- 
pared than we otherwise might to 
appreciate some of the fundamental 
ideas and ideals which govern the 
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thought and the planning of that vast 
nation of nations. 

The Westerner who is willing to 
learn will be struck with the empha- 
sis which India places upon non- 
material values. We tend to be 
concerned with producing things; the 
Indian is more concerned with the 
ideas “behind” the things. He is less 
impressed by what is done than by 
how it is done. This simple way of 
describing the Indian point of view 
is of course too simple, but for the 
present writer it helps to clarify not 
only the confusing complexity of 
India, not only her relations with the 
West, but also some of the principal 
concerns of the Conference. 


The Human Factor 
Throughout the Conference even 
the discussions at international level 
did not lose sight of the local, more 
human level. With the staggering 


The Honourable Herbert L. 
Pottle was a member of the 
Canadian group who attended the 
International Conference on Social 
Work in Madras last December. 
He became Minister of Public 
Welfare for Newfoundland in 
1949, after having been a member 
of the Commission of Government, 
before Newfoundland became a 
Province, with the portfolio of 
Home Affairs and Education. He 
has a doctoral degree in psychol- 
ogy, with special work in mental 
hygiene and education, and has 
had extensive and varied experi- 
ence in child welfare work and 
also in juvenile court work. 
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human problems of India—disease, 
hunger and illiteracy—so close at 
hand, we were continually con- 
fronted with a very practical ques- 
tion which was in fact the theme of 
the Conference itself: What is the 
role of the social services in helping 
to solve problems of this magnitude? 
The Conference may be criticized 
for not having evolved a clear and 
adequate answer to its own question. 
However, definite leads to the 
answer were given and India through 
her representatives made a notable 
contribution in this respect. 


India, for instance, insists that the 
personality of the social worker is 
the vital element of all social welfare. 
We stress the social services; she 
looks to the social servants. 


In India there are less than a thou- 
sand qualified social workers, although 
there are considerable plans afoot for 
the extension of professional training. 
But India and South-East Asia cannot 
wait until they have enough trained 
people before carrying out their 
national plans of welfare services. 
They must do the best they can with 
the best they have; and they are not 
alone in this respect. 


Perhaps the most effective evangel- 
ist in India for the personal factor is 
Asha Devi, the spiritual successor of 
Mahatma Gandhi. At the Conference 
she defined a village social worker as 
one who sympathetically knows the 
village and identifies himself with it 
as wholly as he can by participation 
and understanding. As she spoke, I 
could not help recalling part of a 
student’s essay I had seen on the 
bulletin board of the Delhi School of 
Social Work: “My contention,” 
wrote the student, “is that a social 
worker has no other method of 
inspiration than to set the example 
by himself.” 
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The Community Spirit 

The same emphasis on human 
values showed up again in the Con- 
ference’s Commission discussion on 
Social Security. The Westerners led 
off from the point of view of the 
urban, industrial areas of the West 
as the normal setting, and by taking it 
for granted that you could not think 
of social security apart from the 
dominant influence and contribution 
of Government. The Easterners, on 
the other hand, reminded us that 
rural life was the thing to be reck- 
oned with and that the over-spreading 
patronage of Government was not as 
essential to social security as we 
assumed. 


India has half a million villages, and 
70 per cent of her people are villagers. 
There the Gandhian movement for 
“basic education” is anchored. Nega- 
tively it is a protest against narrow, 
academic education. Its positive 
strength lies in the fact that it 
embraces the complete life activity 
of the village people: cottage indus- 
tries of handicrafts such as spinning 
and weaving; agricultural projects; 
home-making; and civics. India is 
trying desperately to preserve village 
community life as one of the guaran- 
tees of her survival. “It is in the 
villages,” Nehru told us at Bombay, 
“that you will find the soul of 
India.” 


The Easterners, and Indians in 
particular, therefore, held out for the 
largest possible degree of self-deter- 
mination for the local community, 
and repudiated passive dependence 
upon government support. Again, 
Asha Devi was their spokesman. In 
fact she declared one afternoon that 
the villagers of India would be pre- 
pared to live on one meal a day, or 
even to starve, rather than depend 
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complacently on government bene- 
ficence. 


That view was regarded by many 
as extreme and utterly unrealistic. 
We may of course criticize her 
position, but if we are thinking seri- 
ously about the survival of com- 
munity as such we cannot scorn or 
shout down that position. And in 
view of what the Indian village and 
the village leaders have already suf- 
fered to defend other ideals, it should 
not be hard to believe that they will 
be prepared to go to much the same 
length to defend this one. 


The Community Spirit: East-West 

When the Conference looked out 
beyond the underdeveloped areas to 
review their relations with the 
Western world, the same human 
considerations still seemed to prevail. 


Within the past few years one of 
the principal contacts of West with 
East has been through technical 
assistance programs such “Point 
Four” and the Colombo Plan. These 
programs, good in themselves, will 
not achieve their maximum effect 
for good—in fact they may be mis- 
understood as Western propaganda 
and rebound adversely upon the 
West—unless they are interpreted in 
terms of friendship and sympathetic 
co-operation. This is where the 
social services enter and play their 
critical part; and therefore we were 
not surprised that the American 
technical assistance program in India 
is buttressed by a strong team of 
social welfare personnel. We found 
the same emphasis endorsed by the 
office of the Canadian High Com- 


missioner. 


In the West we are coming at last 
to’ realize that we cannot have peace 
as long as large areas are under- 
developed and ripe for revolution. 
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But what we have not sufficiently 
realized is that we cannot have peace 
just by sharing food or dispensing 
tractors. We cannot buy peace even 
with dollars. 


Peace, like war, represents a state 
of mind. And therefore the Indian, 
who is more subtle than the West- 
erner, will thank us for our wheat 
and our diesels, but he will also want 
to know why we are really doing 
these things for him. Is it out of our 
sheer love of humanity, of Indian 
humanity, for instance? The West 
is too often satisfied with helping the 
East in order to loosen up trade or 
to ease territorial tensions. The 
Easterner may not be the least inter- 
ested in either if human relations are 
not improved in the transaction. He 
not only scans our gifts, he searches 
out our motives. 


The point of view of the social 
services, stressed by the Conference, 
was that material aid is essential only 
as a means to an end. The one end 
worth striving for is to share the 
good things of earth in such a way 
that all concerned are enabled to 
make their several contributions 
which together will make up the 
truly civilized life. 

And the good things of earth 
include not only dollars and diesels 
but also friendship and understanding. 
India and the East will make their 
unique contributions if our approach 
is not aggressive or patronizing. 


World Community 
For me the most positive result of 
the Conference was that it confirmed 
my convictions that one way to- 
wards peace and good will in the 
world is through such ways as those 
of the social services, which have to 
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do with building up human values to 
their highest possible level. 

The closing night gathered up for 
us all a community of human feeling 
on a grand scale when many of us 
realized for the first time that white 
was a colour too. On that night 
Indian and Pakistani, Jew and Arab, 
German and Frenchman, joined 
hands and sang “Auld Lang Syne” 
(an octave too high). One significant 
thing some of us noticed—and the 
Conference President, George 
Haynes, drew attention to it—was 
that there were so many young 
people present as their countries’ 
representatives. Theirs is the genera- 
tion that will be required to work 
miracles before their time runs out. 
They will need every possible ex- 
ample from their elders of patience 
and courage and enthusiastic faith in 
man’s capacity “to strive, to seek, 
to find, and not to yield.” 


UNESCO GIFT 


What would you do if you were 
a student of chemistry in Nigeria, 
and badly needed a text book pub- 
lished only in the United States, and 
you had no way of getting dollars 
to buy it? What would you do if 
you were a member of an organiza- 
tion that wanted to help educational 
work in the less privileged countries, 
where money is hard to get for 
equipment, especially equipment that 
has to be bought abroad? 


Unesco Gift Coupons offer a means 
of providing educational supplies for 
projects in under-developed coun- 
tries. The Coupons are in effect a 
form of international money order. 
They may be spent in any country 
where the recipient can most advan- 
tageously buy the equipment needed. 
This is what happens: 
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WANTED 
TWO CASEWORKERS 


preferably with family agency 
experience, for comparatively 
new and rapidly expanding 
agency. 

Good personnel practices. 


Commencing salary $2,600 to 


$2,900, depending on qualifica- 
tions. 


Apply to: 

Mrs. Avis P. Stayt 
Executive Director 
K-W Family Service Bureau 
4 Queen Street North 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 





COUPON PLAN 


1. The donating organization sel- 
ects a project it wishes to help, from 
a list supplied by a Unesco Gift 
Coupon Office. It indicates how much 
money it thinks it can raise. 

2. If the donor wishes to raise the 
money by selling souvenir stamps, it 
asks for stamps to sell: the stamps are 
in booklets of 40 which, at 25 cents 
each, bring in $10.00. 

3. The money raised is sent to 
the Unesco Gift Coupon office, 
which sends the donor Unesco Gift 
Coupons to the value of the money 
sent. The donor then sends _ the 
Coupons to the project it has chosen 
to help. 

In Canada the clearing centre for 
the Unesco Gift Coupon Plan is the 
National Office of the United Na- 
tions Association, 340 McLeod Street, 
Ottawa. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING ... 


PA-Day has come and gone. No, 
we don’t mean the day for Parents 
Associations, Public Affairs, Putative 
Aunts or any other such obvious or 
esoteric cults. We mean the day 
when the Council’s Report on Public 
Assistance and the Unemployed was 
presented to the federal government 
and to most of the provincial govern- 
ments across Canada. 


March 20, 1953. Who knows but 
that this day may eventually mark a 
vital moment in Canadian history? 
It dawned bright and sunny in 
Ottawa, a charming contrast to what 
the weatherman produced before 
and after. We were fortunate that 
the Council’s President, Mr. J.-M. 
Gueérard, Q.C., was able to journey 
from Quebec City for the event. At 
zero hour—12:00 noon—accompanied 
by our Ottawa vice-president, Mr. 
Lawrence Freiman, and the executive 
director, R. E. G. Davis, he met Mr. 
St. Laurent and the Cabinet ministers 
most closely concerned with the 
subject of the report—Mr. Martin of 
Health and Welfare and Mr. Gregg 
of Labour. 


The significant parts of the speech 
with which Mr. Guérard presented 
the Report are given on pages 32 and 
33, with a picture of the group of 
Council members and Cabinet minis- 
ters at the meeting. 


Almost at the same hour, six prov- 
inces—from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia—received the report from 
the hands of CWC delegations. In 
yet another case, the report had the 
honour of being placed before the 
legislature by the provincial minister 
of welfare, and each legislative mem- 
ber was asked to give it special study 
in preparation for debate on a 
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motion to be forwarded to Ottawa. 
In the remaining provinces, the 
report was presented at slightly later 
dates to suit the convenience of the 
premiers concerned. At zero hour, 
Mr. George S. Mooney, executive 
director of the Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities, received the 
report on behalf of 300 of the larger 
Canadian local authorities. 


About 30 friends of the Council, 
mostly Board members and regional 
advisers, took an active part in PA- 
Day. The delegations varied in size 
from one person (by request of the 
premier concerned) to seven. Two 
of the groups—Ottawa and Quebec— 
were bilingual, in keeping with the 
Council’s dual language character. 
Quebec had the largest and perhaps 
a particularly interesting provincial 
delegation. A prelate from Trois 
Riviéres, representatives of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Protestant and Jewish 
communities of Montreal, lay and 
professional members of the Council 
from Quebec City, and French and 
English-speaking staff members of 
CWC met with Mr. Duplessis, the 
Solicitor-General, and the Deputy 
Minister of Health. The delegation, 
a microcosm of Canada and of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, was 
delighted with the friendly reception 
accorded it. eee 


Annual Meeting plans are proceed- 
ing apace. Mr. T. H. Johnstone of 
the Ottawa Journal has undertaken 
the chairmanship of the promotion 
and publicity committee and Mrs. 
Robert Dorman, noted for her inter- 
est in Ottawa social welfare activities, 
is heading the committee on recep- 
tion and_ entertainment. 
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Just to remind you, the topics 
planned for general sessions on Friday 
morning, May 29 are: 


1. What Kind of Health Insurance 
for Canadians? 

2. A Future for Canada’s Disabled. 

3. New Approaches to the Prob- 
lems of Adolescence. 


4. Mobilizing Community Services 
Behind the Family. 


We think the Annual Meeting 
Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Lawrence Freiman, is ar- 
ranging an interesting extra-curricul- 
ar program for you. There have 
been complaints from time to time 
that the CWC Annual Meeting— 
and other conferences of like nature— 
have been rather heavy going. Well, 
this year we propose to take full 
advantages of the fact that we are 
meeting in Canada’s Capital. The 
Governor-General is honouring the 
Council with a reception at Rideau 
Hall the first day. The last afternoon 
will be devoted to a tour of the 
Federal District when we _= shall 
all have an opportunity of finding 
out how THEY (you know, those 
boys on Parliament Hill) propose to 
spend OUR money in creating a 
finer Canadian Capital. We wonder 
how many residents of Ottawa, like 
us, haven’t yet got round to “seeing 
for ourselves’’? 


We can’t promise you Queen 
Juliana’s tulips—it will be a little late 
in the year for them—but we can 
hope. They’re one of the most 
beautiful sights to be seen. But even 
without them, we can assure you 
Ottawa is lovely in May—and we 
are not a native nor have we shares 


in the Ottawa Tourist Bureau. 
e@ee 
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Talking of meetings, the Council’s 
staff is being kept busy with commit- 
ments to Canadian social work 
conferences. Bill McGrath (Delin- 
quency and Crime and Public Wel- 
fare Divisions) is to conduct a 
session at the Maritimes’ meeting of 
June 16-18 on the subject of “How 
to Get Community Support for Your 
Agency’s Welfare Program”. At the 
same meeting Cliff Patrick, head of 
the Public Welfare Division, will 
lead a discussion of the Public 
Assistance Report. These “heavenly 
twins” hope to carry out a side-trip 
of field work in the area about the 
same time. Bessie Touzel is slated to 
give two important addresses at the — 
Western Regional Conference (May 
11-13) on the fundamental assump- 
tions underlying social work. She 
also undertook an interesting job in 
April when she led a discussion in 
Fredericton, sponsored by the New 
Brunswick Provincial Council of 
Women, on the Report on Public 
Welfare Services in New Brunswick. 
You will remember that Miss Touzel 
was director of the CWC survey on 
this subject in 1949. eee 


The Council had another date with 
the federal authorities recently. On 
March 10 it presented its brief to the 
parliamentary committee on the revi- 
sion of the Criminal Code. Mr. 
Norman Borins, Q.C., chairman of 
the Council’s committee that pre- 
pared the submission, led _ the 
delegation. Rev. D. B. Macdonald, 
chairman of the Delinquency and 
Crime Division, and Bill McGrath, 
its secretary, ably supported him. 
The interest evinced in the dis- 
cussion by members of parliament 
was in line with the lively concern 
about the subject which has been 
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expressed in news stories and edit- 
orials on the report in papers across 
the country. eee 


The bilingual personality of the 
Council was again to the fore in a 
meeting of the representatives of 
Community Chests from _ French- 
speaking areas held in Hull on March 
14. This institute was sponsored by 
the CCC Division, the Council’s 
French Commission, and the Fédéra- 
tion des oeuvres de charité, Hull. Mr. 
Lucien Massé, chairman of _ the 
French Commission, presided. Forty 
community leaders were present 
from Sherbrooke, Ville Jacques- 
Cartier, Hull, Quebec City, Trois 
Riviéres, Montreal, St-Hyacinthe and 
Ottawa. Mr. André Lesage, vice- 
president of the Hull Federation, 
spoke on “The Chest in a Small 
Community”; and the organization 
of chest campaigns was discussed by 
Léon Cantin, secretary of the Finan- 
cial Service of the Conseil central des 
oeuvres, Quebec. At the end of the 
all-day session, an English-speaking 
member of the Council’s staff de- 
clared that he had added at least 100 
French words to his vocabulary, chief 
of which were “dollars” and “cents” 


(pronounced French-like, please! ). 
e@ee 


Following the Annual Meeting, the 
CCC Division Council Section, under 
Mrs. W. K. Newcomb of Montreal, 
is planning to hold a one-day work- 
shop on May 30 with Hazeldine 
Bishop of London and Don Hurwitz 
of Montreal taking leading parts. The 
theme is “How can we reconcile the 
democratic process with getting 
things done in a council?”. Now this 
is quite a theme. Anyone who has 
worked with or on a committee will 
know the awful frustration of wait- 
ing for members to make up their 
minds, of hoping against hope that 
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everyone will arrive having done 
their homework, and that those who 
can’t be present will get around to 
sending in written comments. Good 
luck to you, CCC Division, the world 
is waiting for the sunrise! 


Also, the CCC Division boys are 
coming out of their back room 
(remember what we told you in the 
last issue?) to do spring field trips 
to the chests and councils in Southern 
Ontario; and their Company Contri- 
butions Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Irving P. Rexford of 
Montreal is preparing a pamphlet to 
encourage the support of leading 
industries and business executives for 
chests and social welfare agencies. 
All this between planning the open- 
ing shots for the autumn chest 
campaigns. Valiant is the word for 
AX. <2 


We were delighted to welcome 
Phyllis Burns back to Council House 
after her extended western field trip. 
As we expected, she was none the 
worse for her experience, and ac- 
cording to a lot of letters received, 
a lot of people were a lot the better 
for it. 


The Adoptions Committee of the 
Child Welfare Division has met 
again in Montreal, and Eric Smit of 
Brantford has taken over from W. 
H. Bury as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Child Welfare Statistics. 
The National Executive Committees 
of both the Child and Family Wel- 
fare Divisions met during March and 
were very busy planning their 
annual meetings. One of the topics 
which is sure to appear on both 
agenda is the question of merging the 
two divisions. Discussions among the 
membership in connection with the 
study of the Council’s function and 
organization have revealed that mer- 
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ger is the wish of the majority of 
members in the divisions. eee 


The Committee on Function and 
Organization itself met again for a 
whole day’s session. The report of 1ts 
Study Sub-committee and the sub- 
missions from the divisions gave it 
lots to chew on to get ready for its 
presentation to the Annual Meeting. 
It hopes that the membership will 
bear kindly with its struggles towards 
the light. es 


Bessie Touzel, our much _ loved 
assistant executive director, leaves the 
Council this month, and will become 
executive director of the Community 
Welfare Council of Ontario on the 
first of June. A grave loss, and a 
challenge too, for us who have to 
demonstrate what we can do with- 
out our Bess. We ruefully offer our 
congratulations to the CWOC. 

P.G. 


WANTED 
School Social Workers 


Openings will occur in September 
1953 for professionally qualified 
persons in large established Child 
Guidance Clinic within a school 
system. Duties include general 
school social work and _ clinical 
casework under qualified super- 
vision. 


Salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Holiday and per- 
sonnel benefits identical with 
teaching staff. 


Address enquiries to: 

J. L. ASSELSTINE, M.D., 
Director, Child Guidance Clinic 
of Greater Winnipeg, 
Bannatyne and Ellen Sts., 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 





Coming Events of Interest to Council Members 


May 11 to 13. Western Regional Conference on Social Work. Saskatoon. 


Annual Meeting of the Association of Children’s Aid 
Societies of the Province of Ontario. 


May 27 to 29. Annual Meeting of the Canadian Welfare Council. Chateau 


May 21 to 23. 


Laurier, Ottawa. 
May 31 to June 5. 


Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


80th Annual Meeting of the National Conference on 


Social Work. Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland and Statler Hotels. 


June 15 to 18. Maritime Regional Conference on Social Work. Lord 


Beaverbrook Hotel, Fredericton. 


August 16 to 22. Sixth Annual Meeting of the World Federation for 
Mental Health. University of Vienna. 


Mental Health Association, 111 St. George St., Toronto. 


October 11 to 16. 83rd Annual Congress of Correction. 


Hotel, Toronto. 


June 24 to 26, 1954. Canadian Conference on Social Work. Toronto. 


June 27 to July 3, 1954. 
Work, Toronto. 


August, 1954. Fifth International Congress on Mental Health and Inter- 


Seventh International Conference of Social 


national Congress on Child Psychiatry. Toronto. 
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Information from Canadian 


King Edward 














The Social Services of Modern 
England, by M. Penelope Hall. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, Lon- 
don, (Toronto: British Book Ser- 
vice), 1953. 332 pp. Price $5.00. 
Miss Hall has performed a most 

valuable service for students of. social 
welfare. She has brought together 
within the covers of one book the 
essential facts about the great changes 
in the social services that have taken 
place in Great Britain during the 
past decade. She has also placed them 
within an adequate and _ balanced 
frame of reference. In doing this the 
author has demonstrated that what 
has been going on is a two-fold 
process. On the one hand, new ser- 
vices, emerging from the social needs 
of economic depression and war, 
have been added to the social ser- 
vices. At the same time, the social 
services are being reorganized as 
parts of an integrated pattern of 
service, in which different levels of 
public service and different methods 
of private service are being gradually 
re-aligned in ways that seem more 
economical, more efficient and more 
appropriate to the middle of the 
twentieth century. 


The book is in five parts. The first 


part is entitled “Meeting Basic 
Needs” and it sets out the main 


framework of the services that might 
be called “environmental” services. 
Income security, based, as it is in 
Britain, on the logic of the Beveridge 
Report; health security provided by 
the National Health “Service; mini- 
mum standards of living conditions, 
secured by large-scale public housing 
programmes, and massive town-plan- 
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ning operations; these are services 
now provided to all eligible citizens 
as a three-fold basis of public provi- 
sion intended to ensure that every 
citizen is protected from the three 
giant evils of Want, Sickness and 
Squalor. Although changes in rates 
of benefit and other money figures 
caused by inflation may render some 
of Miss Hall’s detail out of date, her 
exposition of the schemes is so clear 
that the amendment of these details 
will not distort the picture. 

The second part, “Individualizing 
the Social Services”, raises the in- 
evitable comparisons with North 
America. The need for more and 
better skills in case-work is readily 
admitted and the brevity of Part II 
is a commentary on the problem of 
exporting case-work, on which Miss 
Younghusband comments in_ the 
January 1953 issue of Social Casework 
and of which Miss Marjorie Smith 
spoke at the Council on Social Work 
Education at St. Louis in 1952. The 
most challenging chapter in this part 
is the one on “Problem Families” 
with its account of some unorthodox 
approaches to this subject which 
should be read, even if it does lead to 
raised eyebrows. 

Part III on “Social Services for 
Children and Young People” suggests 
many interesting comparisons for 
Canadians. We have better, and we 
may have worse, services in this area. 
Britain is clearly trying hard to catch 
up with past neglect in this field. 
The fourth part on “The Aged and 
Handicapped” deserves very careful 
study. In many ways Britain is ahead 
of Canada, and there is no need to 
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repeat mistakes or to refuse to learn 
from the experience of others. There 
are better accounts of the co-oper- 
ative and community services of 
Britain than the one in Part V, but 
this takes its place in the scheme of 
the book without disturbing the 
proportion of the whole account. 


The book is extremely well pro- 
vided with references both in the 
text and in the list of Further Read- 
ing. Good use has been made of the 
flood of official reports and of cur- 
rent literature. For the teacher this 
book is indispensable as a guide book: 
for the student it is a simple and 
well written text, which has both 
dignity and authority. 

Joun S. Morean. 
School of Social Work, 
Toronto. 


Youth Will Be Led, the story of 
the Voluntary Youth Organizations 
of Great Britain, by Alicia C. 
Percival. Collins, Toronto, 1951. 
249 pp. Price $2.50. 

“Youth” is defined in this book as 
young people between the ages of 
14 and 20 years, and the organiza- 
tions included are those whose ulti- 
mate purpose is the “all-round 
development of young people in 
body, mind and spirit, including 
character training through groups 
and associations”. The book is not a 
technical manual but merely an 
attempt to show how men and 
women were motivated to become 
workers in the field, answering the 
most pressing needs of their day; to 
show how, though inexperienced, 
they “builded soundly”, and to indi- 
cate some of the characteristics, the 
problems and the philosophy of the 
work that is being done today. 

CHARLOTTE BiIrRCHARD. 

Ottawa. 
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Community Planning for Human 
Services, by Bradley Buell and 
associates. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1952. (Toronto: 
Oxford University Press). 464 pp. 
Price $6.75. 


While significant contributions to 
the literature on community organi- 
zation for social welfare in the past 
few years have centred around the 
processes involved in_ professional 
practice, this book is concerned more 
precisely with planning for coherent 
and efficient organization of agencies 
providing direct services to people. 


The authors refer to and make use 
of the findings of a study made in 
St. Paul under the joint auspices of: 
the Greater St. Paul Planning and 
Research Council and Community 
Research Associates Inc. That study 
involved the 108 agencies rendering 
services to families of Ramsey 
County in November 1948. “A 
unique feature of the reporting pro- 
cess was that each of [them] filled out 
a schedule on every case known to it 
giving identifying information about 
the whole family . . . thus [making 
possible] a composite picture of the 
problems presented by a given family 
and the constellation of services 
being rendered to the family”. How- 
ever the book is not a report of the 
St. Paul study. It is more of a thesis 
taking into account data from St. 
Paul, considered as a typical Amer- 
ican community, together with many 
other data from other research and 
the general knowledge of the field. 

The framework of the study has 
been provided by a more or less 
arbitrary division into four fields: 
dependency, ill-health, maladjustment 
and recreational needs. In each of 
these areas the growth of agencies 
and concepts is traced from the 
beginning up to the present, and this 
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provides the basis for analysing the 
present organization and indicating 
strengths, weaknesses and gaps. The 
use of material that does not seem to 
be altogether nor always new serves 
as a basis for very valuable considera- 
tion. 

But the attempt to show the 
relatedness of human problems with 
the lack of integrated approach 
among different agency “systems” 
and between problem areas is start- 
ling, especially when the St. Paul 
findings are quoted: for instance 
when they established the existence 
of a hard core of multi-problem 
families representing 6 per cent of 
all families in the community and 
involving 50 per cent of all available 
services. 

The thesis points to the family as 
being of necessity the unit for w hich 
treatment must be provided, preven- 
tion devised, early diagnosis worked 
out. It also emphasizes the local 
community (properly supported by 
state and national planning) as being 
the proper unit for mobilising forces 
to meet the needs adequately. A 
wealth of concrete suggestions (e.g., 
the need for “pivotal agencies” in 
relation to each problem area and 
the need for classifying problems in 
the casework system, etc.), new 
avenues of thought and new research 
perspectives, flow from the findings. 

The density of the data and the 
freshness of approach, which by the 
same token imply for the reader 
some lack of familiarity with the data 
and its implications, make the book 
not too easy to read. Furthermore, 
in spite of the fact that the contribu- 
tion made by the authors is most 
substantial and impressive, one can 
only regret that reference does not 
appear to be made to the limitations 
of all agency systems referred to in 
dealing with the four problem-areas. 
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The existence of problem areas is 
partly due to forces arising from an 
ever-expanding industrial society 
which exerts constant strains on 
individuals and families. Agency sys- 
tems alone will not cope with the 
problem. New social policies are 
needed in relation to civil laws, 
school curricula, economic and com- 
munity planning, and so forth. 

Community Planning for Human 
Services will provide the responsible 
volunteer, seeking answers to a better 
co-ordinated approach to planning in 
social welfare, with an orderly pre- 
sentation of problems, valuable syn- 
thesis and concrete suggestions. For 
the professional worker the book is 
an indispensable tool in coping with 
to-day’s problems and a challenge to 
thinking, research and experimenta- 
tion for many years ahead. 

Rocer Marier. 
McGill School of Social Work, 
Montreal. 


Public Health Nursing in Canada, 
Principles and Practice, by Flo- 
rence H. M. Emory. Macmillan 
Company, Toronto, 1953. 397 pp. 
Price $4.25. 

This is an excellent volume, a 
revised edition of a text which 
appeared first in 1945. The author is 
Associate Director and _ Associate 
Professor of the School of Nursing, 
University of Toronto, and a leader 
in public health developments in 
Canada. The book is designed as a 
text in schools of nursing but will be 
helpful to anyone seeking informa- 
tion on public health nursing, or in 
fact on the public health operation 
generally, in which nursing plays 
such an important part. The content 
is broad, with sections on the devel- 
opment of the public health move- 
ment, the place of the nurse in it, 
the organization and administration 
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of services, and related matters. The 
style is simple and effective; each 
chapter is summarized and ends with 
a list of further references. 


Since the public health nurse is 
essentially a teacher and interpreter, 
emphasis is placed on this phase of 
her work. The important topic of 


relationships, with the community 
and within the community, is 
stressed, _ particularly relationships 


with medical, educational and social 
agencies. Of special interest to social 
workers is the section on relation- 
ships between the public health 
nurse and the social worker, which 
sets out a reasonable and effective 
working basis of collaboration in the 
common purpose. 


Also noteworthy is the chapter on 
community nursing in relation to 
national health insurance. The treat- 
ment is broad, sound, and forward 
looking, with a careful statement of 
the role and importance of the public 
health nurse in these large programs 
which will be in the forefront of our 
Canadian social services for the next 
decade. 


A second section of the book 
presents the role of the public health 
nurse in the specialized fields of 
maternal and child hygiene, com- 
municable diseases, and_ industrial 
hygiene; the contributors here were 
Mary B. Millman, Edna L. Moore, 
and Sarah A. Wallace. The first and 
last of these fields are growing parts 
of our broadening welfare services. 


The author and her contributors 
are to be thanked for this useful 
book. It is comprehensive, well 
organized, and up to date in informa- 
tion and viewpoint, an asset to our 
Canadian professional literature. 

Stuart K. JArrary. 
School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto. 
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The Role of Groups in World 
Reconstruction, by Charles E. 
Hendry. New York, Woman's 
Press, 1952. (Toronto: George J. 
McLeod). 202 pp. Price $3.75. 
Those attracted by the title of 

Professor Hendry’s book may be 

disappointed with its contents. Con- 

temporary social theory and research 
has been emphasizing the function of 
small groups to provide the individual 
with human ties, emotional stability 
and a system of values, as the former 
ties of kinship and community 
become obliterated by the continued 
growth of Graham Wallas’s “Great 

Society”. 

Karl Mannheim and Kurt Lewin - 
were perhaps foremost in suggesting 
that post-war reconstruction should 
be approached by treating the human 
being, not as an “individual” in the 
traditional liberal sense, but as one 
of a group. Since the war there has 
appeared a vast body of literature on 
the internal structure of small groups. 


Professor Hendry is not concerned 
to judge the adequacy of these recent 
findings for the task of reconstruc- 
tion. Many of these new ideas are in 
need of further testing and experi- 
mentation, and a more _ searching 
examination is required of such 
fundamental questions as the rela- 
tionship between the small group and 
the wider society in which it is 
found. 

The book is divided into three 
parts which are not very clearly 
related. The first consists of long 
quotations from responses to a ques- 
tionnaire which the author sent to 
social workers in various parts of the 
world. The questions were cast in 
somewhat vague terms, such as: 
“What basic ideas relating to indi- 
vidual development seem to underlie 
efforts toward re-education and 
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reconstruction in the war-devastated 
and underdeveloped areas of the 
world? In what ways do personality 
and personality growth enter into 
the picture?” There is only a brief 
indication in each case of why the 
questions were significant to the 
author. The replies, sometimes con- 
tradictory, show that they were 
interpreted in a variety of ways by 
the widely scattered recipients. No 
effort is made to analyse or draw 
conclusions from the replies. 

Part Two, the bulk of the book, 
presents Germany as a “case history” 
in reconstruction. Little is added to 
our knowledge of post-war Germany, 
except the impressionistic account of 
the author’s short stay in the Amer- 
ican Zone and in Berlin. He gives a 
detailed record of the organization 
of American personnel concerned 
with informal education and com- 
munity activities, which may be of 
interest to the social work adminis- 
trator, but the less specialized reader 
is left wondering if democracy is in 
danger of being stillborn with the 
organization which seeks to act as 
midwife. One sees something of Max 
Weber’s “disenchantment of the 


world” with the formalized bureau- 
cracy of “occupation”, or whatever 
the appropriate word at the moment 
may be. 

The relative importance of differ- 
ent types of groups is not considered. 
Trade unions, Boy Scouts and vari- 
ous youth movements are not equally 
democratic, and might be hierarchic- 
ally structured depending on their 
relationship to the total society. The 
interesting question of whether 
American social work practices are 
suitable in a different cultural and 
institutional structure is not enter- 
tained. 


The third part of the book con- 
siders very briefly the requirements 
of a social policy aimed at world 
reconstruction. 


Of Professor Hendry’s humanism 
there can be no doubt, but the book 
would be less disappointing if he had 
taken the time to clarify some of his 
principles in the last part, and had 
then considered policies, resources 
and techniques in the light of them. 

Joun Porter. 
Carleton College, 
Ottawa. 
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Democracy Begins in the Home, 
by Ernest Osborne. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 192. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, 1953. 28 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 

Demographic Yearbook, 1952. 
United Nations Publication No. 
1953.XI11I.1. United Nations, New 
York, 1953. (Toronto: Ryerson 
Press). 518 pp. Price, paper $6.00; 
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A Home in the Later Years. New 
York State Asociation of Councils 
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cents. How to meet the needs of 
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Methods of Administering Assist- 
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Publication No. 1952.1V.10. United 
Nations, New York, 1952 (Toron- 
to: Ryerson Press). 47 pp. Price 
40 cents. 

Recommended Standards for the 
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Association, Inc., 119 West 57th 
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Price 25 cents. 
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Private and Social Insurance and the Problem of Social 
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